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This study examines the development of regionai differ- 
ences in Classic Maya costume on monuments erected in 


eastern Mesoamerica. It expands the initial research or 


‘Mary Butler (1931:177), who believec that variations in 


dress among Maya cities stemmed more from local preferences 
than chronological change. Tatiana Proskouriakoff (1950: 
2-3) reached a similar conclusion in her analysis of 
Classic sculpture, which included a selection of dress 
motifs. She found few elements indicative of temporal 
change, since most occur early in the monumental sequence. 
The history of Classic Maya costume is viewed here 
as the migration of dress motifs from region to region, 
supplemented by revivals of archaic forms. Five regions 
dre recognized: the central Peten lowlands: the northern 
and western Lowlands; the southeast frontier: and the 
Pacifie highlands and coastal slopes. During the’ Early 


Classic Period (A.D. 250-471), monuments were erec:ed only 


in the Peten. The development of circum-Peten regions 
and of regional differences in dress, corresponds ty 
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Photographs of Classic sculptures. as well as of 


portable objects with incised designs, are not desirable 


Sources of information for this kind of study. The textile 


patterns, ornaments and other details of dress are usually 
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obscured by the lighting conditions under which a an Natnc O 
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Introduction 


The civilization of the ancient Maya occupied Guatema ia, 


Belize, and parts of Mexico, El Salvador and Honduras during 


the Classic Period (A.D.250-900). This area roughly corre- 
ponds to the eastern half of Mesoamerica, and it is stiil the 
home of the Maya today (map, page viii). The Classic Maya 
built cities around plazas dominated by temple-pyramids ; 
Small courtyards, hidden from public view, contained palaces 
for the upper class, while farmers lived outside the archi- 
tectural core in perishable dwellings amidst cultivated 
fields. In the past, it was theught that Maya cities 
represented an empire (Morley 1946). Since 1960, decipher- 
ments of Classic inscriptions on monuments indicate that 
centers were ruled by dynastic families, and most cities 
were politically independent. Nonetheless, Ciassic Maya art 
reveals shared traits among cities which serve to define 
regions. 

Classic Maya art illustrates the life and activities of 
the upper class (Kubler 1969: 12), Rulers are typically 
portrayed on free~standing monuments known as stelae, and 
their glyphic texts document names, titles. ancestors, and 
the daces or personal events such as birth. accession, 
Marriage, conquests and denth. Figural greups en architec- 


tural reliefs (lintels and wall panels) and polychrome 


vases (Tepeu period) often depict Palace gatherings, 
religrouS ceremonies, ball games and warfare. Rulers are 
easy to iacentify in such scenes, because they occupy the 
focus of attention, but the status of other persons is 
usually unclear (Adams 1970:489-499), Finery in attire 
was certainly important to the Maya, as captives are stripped 
of their clothing (Spinden 1916:443-444), but many group 
scenes depict only slight differences in the dress of the 
ruler and his attendants. 

The structure of Classic Maya seciety, as it is 


reflected in the art, resembles that of a feudal court or an 


advanced chiefdom where the hierarchy of activity is never 


clearly defined. Rulers and their kin relations are at one 


and the same time members of the nobility, warriors, mer- 


chants, priests, athletes, and conceivably artists. The 


royal court is supported by retainers (musicians, dwarfs, 


professional soldiers, servants) who may be drawn from the 


working class, but they become a permanent part or. tne Kings 


retinue. In Classic Maya art, .iere is a difference between 


what IT will refer to as simple and formal dress, and 
particular motifs can be associated with special costumes 
for the ball game, warfare and deity impersor ition; but 

Such distinctions do not represent grades of rank. They 


are clements of costume worn by all Kinds ot figures .4n 
the art, and presumably, because the upper class was not 


Highly stratified. 


I. A Geographic Approach to Classic Maya Costume 


This study examines Classic Maya dress through the 


appearance of regional types of costume in the major and 


minor arts, including stelae, architectural re:iefs, 


pedestal stones ("altars"), the murals of Uaxactun and 


Bonampak, and portable objects such aS painted and carved 


vases, figurines and jade plaques. The stelae and pedestals 


were erected in the cpen plazas of cities. They typically 


portray rulers in full regalia, as if dressed for formal, 


public occasions in front of large crowds. More simple or 


casual dress is characteristic of the minor arts, while 
interior palace reliefs and murals present a mixture of 


Simple and formal costumes. It was my intent to use a great 


many Tepeu (Late Classic) vase paintings for their narrative 
scenes, but for reasons explained later. they were of little 
help in determining fFeographic differences. Some are ere 
in order to discuss Simple costumes which probably represent | 
daily attire for the upper class. They occasionally clarify 
dress motifs on sculptures. 

The kind of geographic approach taken here reflects 
a growing interest in distinctions among cities and regions 
of the Maya area (maps, pages viii, ix and x), whereas 
before, authors were justifiably concerned with shared traits 
that would separate the Classic Maya from other periods and 
Societies in Mesoamerica (Spinden 1913; Proskouriakoff: 1950). 


Wo new Want to know why some cities grew so large that ‘they 


ee _ 
pecame provincial capitals, ang CO understand th 
and the nature 


¢ contactS amon Biel: 
O E CUttes and regiens (CHavivaad 1eee* Hercus 


1976: Sharer 19 
197 78). A number of writers argue for trade as 


the primary Stimulus for relations among centers, because 
, a 


there was an imbalance or 
ot resources in the Maya area. 


Excavations invariably tind imported wares at Maya sites 
(Rathje 1973; Coggins i975:1:1-2: Connor 1975; Sheets 1979: 
Hammond 1982:221-239). It is my belief that trade, more 
than any other factor, was responsible for the spread of 
dress motifs, although I would not rule out the possibility 
of traveling artisaas in some instances. 

To a certain extent, this study revives ideas on Maya 
costume croposed by Mary Butler (1931) in an article cailed 
"Dress and Decoration of the Maya Old Empire.” This was the 
first attempt to analyze Maya dress. It briefly touches 
upon themes that became the foundations of my own research. 


Previously, writers such as Alfred Maudslay (1889-1902). 


Teobert Maler (1901-1910) and Herbert Spinden (1913, 1916) 


had been impressed by the variety of costumes in Classic art. 


but their comments were essentially descriptive, ana they 


were based upon monuments, By including figurines and 


pottery, Mary Butler (49312175) perceived a difference 


between simple dress in the minor arts and the elaborate 
blic sculptures. While 


costumes worn on stelae and other pu 


time that Classic Maya art portrayea 


it uns not known at this 
Butler (ibid) stressed 


historical events anc individuals, 


S 


1 e 
the use of simple costumes as daily dress and finery for 
ceremonial, public occasions. 


Herbert Spinden (1913:23, 1916:443-444) regarded differ_ 


ences in Maya costumes as a form of portraiture because he 


had ooserved that faces on monuments show little variation, 


yet no two figures are dressed exactly alike. Mary Butler 


(1931:177) agreed with Spinden, but also suggested that, with 
many costumes might prove to be merely typical 


more material, 


ef activities or figural types. We can new recognize a great 


many dress motifs that characterize simple and formal modes 


of dress, as well as particular articles for the bali game, 
for impersonation of the SUbernatural, fer Saerifices, and 
fer warfare (Thompson 1970:68: Benson 1976; Clarksen 1979: 
Quirarte 1979:137: Adams Lo7lses-75), It 1s through 
different arrangements and selections of elements that 
Tigures are given a sense ef indiviuuality. 

Anether aspect of Classic Maya costume noted by Mary 
Butler (1931:159) was the use Of glyphs and graphic symbols 
applied to the body as dress. These dress Signs, as autler 
refers te them, usually appear as hand accesseries, and 
motifs on heavy belts, headdresses and clothing of figures 
in fermal attire. They are particularly characteristic 
of textile designs on Late Classic sculptures in the Peten 
and Usumacinta regions. Some dress signs represent personal 


names, family crests ind emblems of office (Proskouriakof f 


1961:85: Berlin L968: 143: Thompson 1970:232: Kubler 1969:33-46, 


o 


1977:13; M. Robertson 1974), Unfortunately, most cannot be 
interpreted as written graphemes, and perhaps they were not 
meant to be, since pictorial Symbols have both visual and 
linguistic significance. f[ am inclined toward phonetic 
readings for glyphs, but even this methed often fails to 
elucidate dress Signs. I suspect that many such signs were 
so customary and traditional that their exact meanings aad 
been lost. By way of example, the hemlines of many garments 
in the western lowlards are decorated with a repeating T- 
shaped Sign (pls. 110,124, 125,128,130 amd 213). This 


element is the glyph for the sacred day lk in the Maya 


tt was used over a 


7” S 


calendar, m@aning “air, wind or life." 


long period of time in the Late Classic (A.D.671-789), and 


also appears as a necklace ornament on Jaina figurines. I 


seriously doubt that textile weavers and clay artisans 


intended the Ik sign to be literally read as "air or wind.” 


Tt was simply a traditional motif. [I have asked modern Maya 


weavers in the highlands of Guatemala why they put certain! 
motifs such as trees, zig zags and crosses on garments. 


They inevitably answer, ‘'This is the way we do it. My 


mother taught me so." if I could transport myself back to 


A.D.750, I think I would hear the same answer from the 


ancient Maya. - 


at many geometric and naturalistic . 
Maya textiles from Chiapas. Mexico 
1979). It is not known, 
presently assigned to 
ient beliefs or 


I should mention th 
motifs on contemporary 
have symbolic meanings (Morris 
however, if the interpretations 
Such motifs represent survivals of anc 
symbols derived from modern folklore. 


¥; 


The purpose of Mary Butler's research (1931) was to 


distinguish among dress motifs that were used throughout 


the Maya area and those that seemed to be Locally confined 


to particular centers. In a later article, Butler (1937:14) 


acknowledged that her geographic approach had failed te find 
and indeed 1t does not. The 


ia 1936, 


real differences in dress, 
failure of Butler's study was a matter of;¢chaasce. 
most sculptures, figurines and pottery available to Maya 
students were late products of the Classic Peried after 


9.12.0.0.0 (A.D.671). By this time, the develepmeat ef 


regional types of dress was ending (Proskouriakoff 1950:123). 
The GO-year period examined by Mary Butler, 9.12.0.0.0-- 
9.16.0.0.0, exhibits fairly uniform traits. Despite the 


ailure of her investigation, Mary Butler (1931:177) main- 
tained that variations in costume stemmed more from local 
preferences rather than chronological change. 

A more thorough survey of Maya dress motifs was included 
in A Study of Classic Maya Sculpture by Tatiana Proskouriakofft 
(1950). Her work attempted to determine chronological changes 
in the development of figural carving for the Maya arena as 
a whole, Proskouriakoff (1950:2-3) found that few dress 
motifs: are indicative of cemporal change. since most eccur 
early in the monumental sequence, but therearter reflect 
Changes in sculptural carving (figural position, line, 
movement, attention to detail, perspective and composition), 


Or if other words, changes in the artist's rreacment of his 


: t over time. 
subjec Even SO, Many dress motifs cannot be so 


analyzed. Proskouriakoff (1950:10-11) had to make a 


selection of "effective traits." 

By graphing the occurrence of "effertiva traits” on 
monuments, Proskouriakoff (1950:9-13) was able to divide the 
Classic Period by phases showing chronological changes in the 
development of Classic sculpture throughout the Maya area. 
Eaci graph plots the rise and fall of a particular motif as 
it gained and then lost popularity among diverse cities. 
Graphed traits that peaked at the same time provided dates 
for separating her various phases (late Baktun 8, early 
Baktun 9, hiatus, formative, ornate, dynamic, decadent). 

The same graphs suggested dates for monuments without texts, 
as well as for those with damaged inscriptions. These 
"style dates" include a factor of error that reflects the 


rise and tall of graphed motifs. The majority, 91% 


according to Proskouriakoff (1950:12), require 40 years on 


either side of uw date (= 2 katuns). Style dates can be 


vemarkabiy accurate in their agreement with dated texts, but 


many are not (Proskouriakoff 1950:185-199). 


The degree of error in Proskouriakoff's graphs is geo- 


graphically significant. It indicates that, in every phase. 


Some cities and regions either lag behind other areas or 


they seem to be more advanced, Proskouriakott (1950:12~13, 


182-184) reached the same conclusion, but the recognition 


of dissimilar movements was not the focus of her research. 
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In the final analysis, Proskouriakoff's phases are viable 


as categori2s that describe broad developments in Maya 


sculpture. At the same time, they point to a need for geo- 


graphic distinctions in the study of costume. Articles of 


dress may not substantially change during the Classic Period, 
but they reach cities ana regions at different times. Mer 
results of Proskouriakoff's research lead directly back to 
the kind of geographic study proposed by Mary Butler (1931). 
The history of Classic Maya costume is best viewed as 
the migration of dress motifs from city to city, supplemented 
by periodic revivals of archaic forms. What appear te be 
"new'' elements at a given center can usually be attributed 
to borrowing rather than local invention. Such an appreach 
was undertaken by Wolfgang Haberland in a dissertation cn 
jewelry (1952). His study was later condensed into an article 
(Haberland 1953). After reading th2 dissertation, which Dr. 
Haberland kindly sent me, I agree with Proskouriakoff Gh es Wolke 
131-132) that his method suffers from excessive dissection 
or the material. Haberiand draws such fine distiactiens 
that, ultimately, he discusses individual variatiens ia 
Ornament. ‘Yet, even negative evidence is valuable. Haber- 
land's effort calls attention to the fact that, ne matter 
hew strict tne dress cedes of a society, costumes reflect 
personal tnstes, 
A geoxraphic study of Classic Maya costume requires 


en i = | 
ronological phases: atherwise, it Would be impossible to 
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see eee eine 1n dress at a given point in time, 
but such divisions have to be internally provided by the 
appearance and decline of regional types of dress. All of 
the monuments now Known from the beginning of the Classic 
Period were erected in the central Peten lowlands of Guate- 
mala. The growth of regions outside the Peten begins around 
9,2.0.0.0 (A.D.474) with sculptures from Conan and Quirigua, 
and continues at a rapid pace until 9.13.0.0.0 (A.D.691) 

in the northern and western lowlands. After this dete, 
regional peculiarities remain, but there is an exchange ef 
motifS among regions that creates a period of uniformity 
from approximately 9.13.0.0.0 to 9.18.0.0.9 (Proskouriakoff 
1950:123-124). These nhases roughly correspond to Early. 
Middle and Late di~iziens of the Classic Period, as they have 
seen proposed by recent authors (Parsons 1969:I1I:157-169; 
Pasztory 1978; Coggins 1979:38), but the coincidence here 


LS acer dentaL. I will use the terminology because it 1s 


more convenient than Maya notation. 


tomary to end the Classic Period with the 


6.0.0 (A.D.868), Sut 


lt ws cus 


latest dates on stelae around 10.2 
traditional forms of Classic dress ceased to exist around 
9.18.@.0.0 (A.D.799). <After this date. many cities were 
abandoned or had stopped erecting stelae. Among those 
remaining, the sculptures inelude “non-Classic" traits 
of Mexican origin (Proskouriakott 1950:152-153 and 164; 

J. Graham 1973: 319-214: Thompson 1970:41-42: Sabloff 1973: 


Ly 


125-126). The Maya were always receptive to foreign 


infiuences, bdDut they were overwhelmed by intrusive elements 


toward the close of the Classic Period. In addition to 


non-Classic features, the monuments tend to distort ana 


simpiify traditional motifs. It is no longer cerrect te 
regard such changes as decadent or degenerate, as 
Proskouriakoff did (1950), because they occur on the 
recently discovered murals of Cacaxtla in central Mexico, 
as well as in the Toltec-—Maya art of Chichen ItZa ia 
Yucatan. The terminal phase of the Classic Period, 
9,18.0.0.0 to 10.2.0.0.0 (A.D.789-868) ought to be 
considered as a prelude to the Postclassic, just as I 


have taken the art of the Late Preclassic as introductory 


to the Early Classic in the Peten. 


CHAPTER ONE: THE VOCABULARY OF MAYA COSTUME 
I. Public and Private Dress 


The literature on costume largely concerns Europe, but 
many of the ideas nave universal appeal. Most societies, 
for example, object to nudity, even though body paint may 
be the only form of dress (Rudefsky 1971:134). Similarly, 
writers agree that display is the primary incentive to 
dress (Hurlock 1929:19-26; Flugel 1930:20-c4; Laver 1969b: 
93-250, 29 Dorner 197479; Squire 1974:135-19). if conver-— 
ience and protection were more significant, the cencept of 
fashion would not exist (Crawley 1912:40-42: Seucher 1965: 
G-I1). Practical interests have been ignored or thwarted 
around the world by the use of expensive clothing, con- 


stricting garments, elaborate headgear and hand accessories. 


There are various ways in which display can be achieved. 


Ar obvious method is to load the body with valuable jewelry 


and layers of expensive clothing. The clothing can be 


further emphasized by slashing or gathering outer layers to 


reveal decorated undergarments (Kohler 1928:42; Dorner 197+; 


14), Another means of display is to restrict the movement 


of the body with ornate hairstyles or headgear, hand 


accessories, and flaring or very narrow garments (Hur lock 
1929:227: Dorner 197+4:36-58). Lastly, the body ieselt can 
sity or thinness, and the 


be altered through cosmetics, abe 


igs! 


-39-42; Rudofsky 
reshaping of bone structure (Fliagel 1930 


1971:29-38). 
Display in dress has always been mos 
s necessary when members of the 


t important for 


public occasions. It is les 


a ixed groups, 
same class or family meet in private, But amene 1 g 


pardoned and sexual 
lavish dress projects social status, aetavLeles 


: 69b:11). 
gender (Kemper 1977:7-14; Flugel 1930:31, 56; Laver 19 ) 
Thus, ornate costumes typically appear in public, waite 


3 history 
Simpler more casual dress is worn at home. in une \ 


of European costume, public display was essential to the 
dress of the aristocracy until the nineteenth century 
(Dorner 1974:9: Hurlock 1929:7). Ornate costumes were 
designed to impress the status of the upper class upon thie 
uneducated and pocr (Bell 1976:30). Public dress was con- 
trived, or in other words, without reference to the needs. 
comfort or movement of the human bouy (Sennett Poa? 2-92). 
Costume for the home was simpler, and by the eighteenth 
century, actually comfortable (Squire 1974: 1LO8-110). 

A series of changes have mitigated the effects of 
display in western European dress since 1800 (Moore lLO7L: 
31). Most important, the rise of qa middle class created 
an affluent public, and at times, the middle class was 
wealthier than the fading monarchies of Europe (Bell 1976: 
JO). As it became necessary to the aristocracy cto wurk. 


Ornate incapacitating costumes Erudivionally wern at court 


were replaced by more casual albeit expensive attire (Dorner 
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1974:32). Finally, mechanical inventions such as the 
sewing machine began to mass produce aristecratic fasnions 
at low cost (Kemper 1977:135-36). 

Public dress tcday may be more comfortable and less 
ornate than the courtly fashions of Europe, but a separa- 
tion is still made between public and private forms of 
dress. Elaborate costumes are mrore appropriate for public 
activities. including work, while simpler dress is found at 
home. ‘Soreover, the twentietn century has provided un- 
paralleled opportunities for improving on nature (Kemper 
1977:14-15). In addition to starvation diets and health 
programs, the present quest for eternal youth encourages 
drastic procedures in cosmetic surgery, some of which make 
previous attempts to transform the body seem crude. [tn 
Summary, the need for display continues to govern our public 
and private appearance. 

Maya art makes a similar distinction oetween public and 
Drivate dress. Monumental stelae and other sculptures 
usuailv portray figures in elaborate costumes (pls.128 and 
213). These monuments decorated the public plazas of 
Classic cities, and most are commemorative portraits of 
rulers. The ornate costumes presumably represent such 
persons as they would have appeared before large crowds or 
for important public occasions. Simpler dress is typically 


found in the minor arts, and especially on Tepeu vase 


paintings that seem to depict scenes of upper class life | 
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as a general rule, public monu- 


(pls. 267 and 268). Thus, 


ments display lavish attire, while private possessions from 


the minor arts - carved ornaments, figurines and vases -~ 


illustrate simpler dress. 
Public dress in Maya art reflects techniques for dis- 
play as they have been analyzed in the literature on costume. 
It 1s On monuments that the greatest quantity of jewelry 
earriugs, 


appears, in the ferm cf heavy beaded collarpieces, 


wide bracelets and leg bands (pls. 131,214 and 236); layered 


clothing, including expensive garments of jade beads, jaguar 
Skin, woven textiles and featherwork (pls. 110, ,141-142 and 
215); cumbersome elements such as hand accessories and 
feather devices attached to the back of the belt (pls. 

128 and 193): and complex headgear using tiers ot masks 

with glyphic signs, knots and feathers (pls. 126,128 and 
213). Simpler attire in the minor arts is more a matter 

of degree than differences in articles of dress. There are, 
for example, fewer layers of Clothing, and jewelry tends to 
consist of single strands Of beads (pls. 267,268 
Certain features, nowever, are Characteristic of the minor 
arts and rarely appear on public monuments Such as soft 
turbans and headbands (Pls. 268 ,270,275-276, and 298-298). 
Lastly, the deformed forehead is ubiquitous in both the major 
and minor arts (pla. 110,147 And 267). More personal 

Craits such as cosmetic body paint and Sscarification patterns 


are shown on ceramics and ficurines, Judzing from a number 


16 
ope Ee ee ge Ue ee eS ae well ing ae paintings, corpulence 
was a desirable state for members of the upper class (pls. 
109,121,145,267 and 269). 

Display in public dress 1S a methad of concealing the 
body. All of the various techniques - layers of expensive 
clothing, ornate jewelry, headgear, hand accessories and 
cosmetic deformations - obscure the natura! shane with 
symbols. In other words, dress for public display is based 
upon the "principle of the body as a mannequin" (Sennett 
1977:71). The focus of attention is the costume rather than 
the person. Although this idea is discussed ov Richard 
Sennett (ibid) with regard to European dress before 1800, 
it may be equally applied to figures on Classic Maya sculp- 
tures. In fact, Herbert Spinden (193-235) tattle y 


suggested that, in lieu of true portraiture, Classic monuiieuts 


expressed individuality in terms of dress and ornament. 
Herbert Spinden (1916) further Investigated the subject 
Of portraiture on Classic sculntures, and concluded that. 


although cities have distinct facial types. there were few 


if any examples of portraiture. George Kubler (1969:15-16) 


also recognized facial types, as well as conventions that 
are sometimes used to indicate differences in age or 
SSpression. <A late tradition of physiognomic portraiture 


POSSibly emerged in the western lowlands along the Usumacinta 
tiver (Spinden 1916: Griffin 1976), but for the most part, 


"he figures on Classic stelae approach the stereotype. 
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Even sexual traits are suppressed. The many women on Maya 
ptures are jdentifiable only by their garments or 


scul 
ciated texts (Proskouriakoff 1961). 


female glyphs in asso 
The tendency to conventionalize the 
erscores the importance of costume for 


human figure on 


Classic monuments und 


public display. Correspondingly, simpler dress in the minor 


arts is accompanied by more individual traits such as 


facial scarification patterns and hairstyles. Campeche 


figurines, for example, portray women with long hair (M. 


“‘iller 1975:Fig. 7), and similar hairstyles occur on Tepeu 


vases (pls. 270 and 271). Similarly, the female sex is 


often emphasized in the minor arts by exaggerated breasts 
(pl. 272). Although such portrayals appreach caricature, 


they establish a relation between private simple dress and 


personalized features. 


II. Materials and Techniques of Construction 


The Classic Maya assembled many articles of dress from 
different materials such as plaited fibers, precious green 
stones, shells, woven cloths, animal nides, feathers, and 
almost certainly, Light woods. This kind of assemblage 
construction, in which materials were knotted, sewn or 
glued together, seems to have been typical of headdresses, 
belts, footgear and jewelrv. Even woven garments were 
apparently often finished with paint, featherwork or 


ornaments. Although little has survived «the tropical 
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climate of the lowlands, much can be inferred about the 
materials and techniques for dress by looking at costumes 
in Maya art. More information is provided by the jewelry, 
textile fragments and cloth impressions reccvered frem 


tombs and caches. 


A. Clothing 


Most garments worn by the Classic Maya represent two 
categories of manufacture: 1) knotted garments made from 
strips and squares of fabrics o: hides “hat were wrapped and 
tied arvund the body; 2) slip-on garments made from woven 
cloths that were sewn together and slipped over the head 
with holes left for the neck and arms. The only examples 
ef fitted garments, woich are characteristic of Huropean 
and American dress, are the animal costumes worn by deity 
impersonators. Common articles of clothing are discussed 
below in alphabetical erder. I have used English terms fer 
these articles whenever possible, in accordance with the 
research of other authors on Mesoamerican costume (Corery 
and Cordry 1968; Anawalt 1975; u. Miller 1981). The 
various elements of Classic Maya costume are accompanied 
by figural drawings in this sectien. and by occasional 


references to plates at the end of the text. 


ANIMAL SKINS - Jaguar and possibly deer hides are occasionally 


tied nround the waist and hang down the back of male ficures 


(pls: 1387279 and 299). 


LQ 


BACK DEVICE <= An object, usually a mask with featherwork or 


=! l , 
other ornaments, tied to the back of the cnest or belt 


and occur with equal 


LOT 5 


Back devices are worn only by men, 


frequency on monuments ard late vase nainrings (pis. 


116 ,137,190,193,195, 229,233,274 and 287). 


s deities orten wear fitted 


BODY SUIT - Figures dressed 2 
suits representing animal skins. Body suits are common on 
late vase paintings (fig. l). 

BODY WRAP —- A single piece of cloth wrapped around the body 


and tied under the arm (fig. 2). The cody wrap was a 


feminine garment that primarily appears on vases (pls. 
272,286 and 292). A variant form, again found on late 
ceramics (M. Coe 1973:Cat. No. 42), shows the end cf the 


wrap thrown over one shoulder instead of knotted under the 


arm. 


CAPE - Short or long capes are usually worn by men in Classic 
Maya art. They were made of textile cloth, feathers or 
animal skins (fig. 3a and 6b). The cape was an essential 
article of masculine dress among the ‘ucatec Maya at the 

time of the Conquest (Tuoezer 1941:89). It is not typical 

of Classic art, but occurs on late monuments, usually from 
the western lowlands, lare vase paintings and Jaina 


figurines (pls. 131.137-138,140,168,175 and 257). 


a Ge md 
CHEST SASH = Maya women occasionally wear a costume that 


combines a long skirt with a strip of cloth wrapped around 
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pane chest (Tle 4). Die Chest sash was ciees iacatieied 

by Proskourlakoff (1961:85) on Linte] 1 from Piedras Negras. 
Liga bse ecenrs 20 aleuqie (pia ler) qe welt ae eatat 

least one vase painting (Tige 4). “Tinie garment is quite 


rare in Classic Maya art. 


FRONTAL MANTLE - A long cape of cloth or featherwork that 
hangS in front of the body and was tied at the vack of the 
neck (pls. 273 and 274). In addition to these examples from 
vase paintings, the frontal mantle is found on monuments 

at Piedras Negras (Stelae 7 and 9): Naranjo, Stela ll (pl. 
216); and at Tikal on Lintel 3 from Temple IV (pl. 199). 


The frontal mantle is worn by men dressed as warriors. 


HIP-CLOTH - A strip of cloth or jaguar skin that was tied 


around the hips (figs. 5 and §). The hip-cloth vas worn 


exclusively by men, and usually obscures the loincioth, which 


vaS an essential undergarment of masculine dress (pls. 


298 and 299). Proskouriakoff (1950) refers to the hip-cloth 


as a "short skirt'’, but this is misleading. A skirt is a 


yarment with an even hemline. Some Maya hip-cloths have 


Straight borders resembling skirts (pls. 62.67 ana 714 


More often, however, the hipecloth was tied so that the 


garment falls unevenly over the thighs and clings around 


the buttocks (pls. 12,43,51,76,97,121, 131,140. 167,278, 


and 283 ), 
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HUIPIL - A slip-on garment for women made from two pieces of 


cloth that were sewn together with holes left for the neck 


and arms (fig. 7a and t). The huipil was usually, although 
It is characteristis 


not always, worn over a long skirt. 


of feminine dress among Maya and Mexican groups today. In 


typically found in the minor 


211,219,280, 


Classic times, the huipil is 


arts, and especially on vase paintings (pls. 


288-289 , 293-294). On monuments, it occurs in the western 


and northern lowlands (pis. 88,91,93,108-109 ,124,145,154 


and 156). The term huipil comes from the Nahuatl language 


of the Aztec. There is no equivalent word in Maya (Barrera 


Vasquez 1980). 
LOINCLOTH - An essential article of masculine dress but one 
toate is usually hidden by the hip-cloth (figs. 3 and 9). 

The loincloth was a long strip pulled up between the legs 
and tied around the waist such that the ends fell as sashes 
in front and back of the legs (fig. 10b), although sometimes 
both ends appear in frontal view (fig. 10a). On monuments, 
the ends of the loincloth or the front panel only are 
decorated with glyphs or textile designs (pls. 121 and 
167). Simpler designs occur on vase paintings (pls. 378 
and 282). Decorated loincloths were characteristic of 


Yucatec Maya dress at the time of the Conquest (Tozzer 


1941:89), 


MUFFLER = A scarf worn by deity impersonators and warriors 
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(fig. 1). On some monuments this scarf appears to have 


been made out of plaited fibers or quilted cotton (pls. 


141 and 142). 


QUEXQUEMITL - A slip-on Shoulderpiece for women made from 


two pieces of woven cloth (fig. 11 and pl. 298). The 


quexquemiti is worn with a long SKLYC. 


are usually covered with matching layers of beadwork. 


and both garments 


Beaded skirts and quexquemitli primarily appear on monuments 


(pls. 46,97,223 and 228). The term quexquemitl also comes 


from Nahuatl, and has no equivalent in Maya (Barrera 


Vasquez 1980). 
SHOULDERPIECE - The masculine version of the quexquemitl 


eg fog ea ag) It usually serves as a sov¢t backing for 4 
large beaded collar (pls. 47.67 and 94). 


SKIRT - A long piece of cloth fastened at the waist (fig. 13). 


The skirt was essential to feminine dress, and was combined 


With different coverings for the upper torso (huipii, 


guexquemitl, chest sash and ShRert cape). 


TUNIC - A slip-on chest sarment for warriors (pls. 141 and 


163). 


There are zood reasons to belleve that the techniques 
of weaving in the Maya area have remained essentially 
unchanged from ancient to modern times (O'Neale 1948.1). 
Women still weave on the same type of hip-loom known from 


Classic figurines (Delgado 1968), and basic foundation or 
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ground weaves that are now used in the Guatemalan high- 


lands (canvas, gauze, leno, twill, plain and basket) are 


represented on textile fragments and cloth impressions from 


Classic sites (Kidder 1947:70; W. Coe 1959:74; Osborne 1965: 


14-15; Pendergast 1969:22-23). Today, and even more so in 


the past, woven garments are strips and squares of cloth 
either draped around the figure or two pleces are sewn 


together and pulléd over the head. Although these fabrics 


are not true garments by European standards, since they are 


not tailored to the shape of the body, every Maya textile 


has a specific purpose that is determined by the length and 
width of the cloth. 

The simplest garments in Classic Maya art are feund at 
the beginning of the Classic Period. At this time, hip- 
cloths and long skirts were undecorated save for a beaded 
fringe around the hemline (pls. 12,23-24 and 31). In the 
highlands today, textiles are cut directly off the leem. 
leaving a fringe of loose Strings from the warp or weft, 
and they are tied in decorative knots to prevent the cloth 
from unraveling (O'Neale s945:149). The beaded fringes on 
Early Classic garments may have served the same purpose, 
and they suggest that foundation weaves are represented 
in the art. Jaguar skin hip-cloths were similarly finished 
with beads, no doubt to prevent the edges of the hide fram 


fraying (pls. 13 and lt). Later textile garments such as 


the huipil and quexquemitl also have decorated frinvzes which 
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indicate where the cloths were cut from the loom (pls. 
97,109,124 and 145), 

Does ent peasy cid quexquemitl are still worn by contemper- 
ary groups, and their construction has probably changed 
little since Classic times (0'Neale 1945:108; Cordry and 
Cordry 1968:82-85). Mistakenly callee a robe, mantle or 
long cape by many writers, the huipil was a slip-on garment 
worn by Classic Maya women. The huipil used today by modern 
women 15 made from two or three Squares ef cletk that are 
sewn together with openings left for the head anc arms. 
Among contemporary highland Maya groups, it is usually worn 
Short, as a shirt, and combined with 2 lone skirt (O'Neale 
In modern Mexico, the huipil has short and long 


forms, but even at longer lengths, it is worn with a skirt 


(Cordry and Cordry 1968:62-63). In Classic Maya art. the 


huipil is always long, and always has an underskirt (pls. 


124 and 126). 
Proskourlakoff (1961:91 and 94) and other authors 


incorrectly refer to the quexaquemitl as a short cape. 


quexquemitl was another slip-on garment for women made from 


tvo pieces of cloth that were sewn together with a hole 


The 


left fer the head (fig. 12). It 1S quite different in 


appearance from the short cape that is infrequently worn 
In Mexico today, the 


The 


by Classic women (pls. 64 and 220), 


quexquemitl is constructed from two woven squares. 
Garment is worn with the pointed ends of the squares draped 


over the sides cf the shoulders, OF, in a more common 


k“nawn as the triangular quexquemitl, 


ck of the chest (Cordry a 


the points 


version 
nd Cordry 


fall in frente and ba 


1968:85). Triangular quexauemitll 


m Campeche (Corson 1976:3F1LESs. 


are shown on some Late 


Classic figurines fro 20a, C 


and 27a,c and d)). The quexquemitl chara 


rved edges around the neckline and 


eteristic of 


Classic sculptures has cu 


lower border (pls. 97,110,223 and 228). This type of 


quexquemitl has to be woven in a round technique by curving 
the points on the loom (Cordry and Cordry 1968:82-84). 


A significant difference between ancient and modern 


weav] ' 
ing among the Maya is the use of Patterns. Modern 
Weav 1 } 

ers create intricate designs by introducing yarns o£ 


dif 
ferent colors into the ground weave cf the loom through 


techniques called brocade and tapestry (O'Neale 1945:58, 
72; Wood and Osborne 1966:7). Such patterns do not appear 
on Classic textiles until after 9.10.0.0.0 (A.D.632), and 
then, primarily along the Usumacinta River in the western 
lowlands (Piedras Negras, Yaxchilan. Bonampak). 
Most textile fragments and cloth impressions from 

Maya sites represent undecorated foundation weaves 
ovens 1965:14-15: Pencergast 1969:22-23). Similarly 
nn textiles in Classic art presumably represent ground 

aves. Most examples are Prior to A.B. 632 (pls. 12,323 


apparently the 
Primary form of decorating textiles in early 
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times. In addition, the feminine quexquemitl and skirt 
were worm under separate layers of tubular and round beads 
(pls. 91 and 97). 

After 9.10.0.0.0 (A.D. 632) Classic Maya weaving is 
comparable to the skills of contemporary weavers in the 
creation of patterns using complex techniques; but. as men- 
tioned earlier, textiie designs largely occur on monuments 
in the western lowlands. Thc designs on Usumacinta sculp- 
tures are unquestionably different from those found today, 
yet they seem to have been woven with the same techniques 
(brocade and tapestry). Stela 33 from Piedras Negras, 
dated 9.10.15.0.0 (A.D. 646), probably rerresentS tapestry 
weaving (Mahler 1965:586). It includes tau (Ik) glyphs, 
cross-hatched triangles, and a repeated sky band motif along 


the edges of the garment (pl. 108). I gather from Joy 


Vahler's research (1965) that large designs on later monuments 


such as diamonds or squares at Yaxchilan (pls. 145 and O60; 


and quatretoil motifs at many western centers (pls. 108. 
121,154 and 167) should be regarded as brocaded patterns, 
with borders of tau Signs and sky band symbols in tapestry. 
Similar textiles also appear on figurines from Jaina and 
other western centers in the Gulf Coast area (Mahler 1968: 


Jo). 


Textile fragments from Chiptic Cave in Chiapas (Johnson 


1954) further reveal that Classic Maya garments were 


decorated with paint. Among the preserved samples, Cwo 
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iety of 
show geometric and naturalistic motifs in a variety 


colors (blue, black, yellow. red and purple) against brown 


A third fragment represents a resist 


and tan backgrounds. 
of dragon heads in whice against a brownish back- 


Poel era 
n in the 


ground. It is the only example of resist decoratio 


Mava area for the Classic Period (Johnson 1954:144). 4a 


curious feature of all three fragments 1s that, on each 
cloth, the motifs and backgrounds were hand painted. It 
would have been much easier to dip these fabrics into dye 


baths, and then paint directly onto the cloth or peel off 


designs reserved in wax. The Chiptic fragments were 


entirely brush painted (Johnson 1954). 


On the basis of the Chiptic fragments, I would suggest 


that hand painted textiles appear on polychrome ceramics 


after 9.6.0.0.0 (A.D. 553) in the Tepeu sequence. I realize 
that the ceramics themselves were painted, but even given 
the curSive tendencies of the vase painter's brush, the 
textile motifs are too irregular and large for weaving, 
while embroidery lends itself to small, intricate work. On 
Tepeu vases, colored motifs on white backgrounds prohably 
represent hand painting over ground weaves, including 
blotches of color (pls. 280 and 281); Lines and circles 
(pls.282-283 and 287); networks of slanted lines (pl. 275): 
bold cartouches (pls. 284-286 and 288): and reptilian heads 


(pl. 271). The reverse - white designs arainst dark back- 


Brounds + indicate a resist technique in which motifs were 
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painted On ground Weaves with wax and were thue able to 
resist the application of background colors (pls. 270 
(skirt), 272,276 and 289-294), By way of contrast, the 
regularity and attention to detail in the pattern of the 
frontal mantle on the Initial Series vase from Uaxactun 
suggestS 21 woven design rather than hand painting (pl. 274).° 

In summary, most textiles in Classic Maya art were 
apparently foundation weaves decorated with other materials 
(ornaments, feathers and paint). There are, in addition, 


mary examples of men wearing animal skins. The ability to 


weave patterns was a late development, after 9.10.0.0.0 (A.D. 


632), and one that became a speciality of the western low- 


lands. However, the importance o1 woven cloth should not 


be underestimated fcr the Classic ‘aya. Strips and bundles 
of decorated textiles are carried on Tepeu vases (pls. 
162,281,283 and 295); and there is good evidence that 


members of the upper class were buried with shrouds and 


bundles of cloth (Kidder et a1.1946:98; Pendergast 1969: 


22; Benson 1976). 


B. Jewelry 


Far less can be said concerning the materials and 


techniques for accessories such as jewelry, sandals, belts 


of decorating garments are visible 
where some textiles depict 
d painted, or perhaps tye- 


1-61). 


ae ae . 
Similar techniques 
on the murais of Bonampak, 
woven designs and others han 
dyed motifs (M. Miller 1981:9 
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and hand held objects. The combined evidence from repre~ 


sentations of these articles and artifacts found in tombs 
indicates that accessories were made from a variety of 
materials. Unfortunately, few of the materials can be 
securely identified in Classic Maya art. I can discuss 


only their probable construction on the basis of objects 


found in burials. 


The Maya wore earrings, necklaces and other jeweled 


ligatures around the arms, neck and legs. Some ornaments 


have characteristic forms, such as Spondylus shell brace- 


lets (pi. 104) or necklaces {pl. L3l), and mnecklaves of 


jaguar teeth (pl. 261). Most ornaments are represented as 
round, tubular and rectangular beads (pls. 107 and 121). 

It is known from burials that many beads were made of jade, 
but they were also rendered in related greenstones, clay, 
bone, shell and pearl (Merwin and Vaillant 1932:86-90: 
Kidder et al. 1946:125, 145-155; Kidder 1947:43-49, 

97-65 ,68: W. Coe 1959:44-73; Ruz Lhuillier L973:152-2600). 

In addition, Maya art depicts perishable ornaments. During 
the Early Classic Period. ‘or example, ligatures for the arms 
and legs are typically represented as cloth or leuther 
KNOtS combined with beads (pls. L2 .20,2+,26 and 45). Later 
wristlet beads were @ften sown sntc = leather or cloth 

cuff (pls. 145,168 and 173}. Juxuar sikin teggings appear 


at Palenque (pl. 116). 


such as borders of disks or rectangular plaques, maskettes 
with suspended tinklers, apron Panels, and back devices 

of masks and feathers (pls. i2,16,37,43,71,76 and 92). The 
ruler of Palenque was buried with Such a belt, but all that 
has survived are three stone maskettes and tinklers found 
at the walst of the skeleton (Ruz Lhuillier 19732 Fig. 185). 
Shell tinklers were excavated at Piedras Negras, Seibal 
and Kaminaljuyu, and there is a probable belt mask of clay 
from Seibal (Kidder et al1.1946:Fig. 164d-¢; W. Coe 1959: 


Fig.ocs=t; Willey et al.1978:Figs.358 and 161). 


De sandals 


Representutions of sandals in Maya art suggest that 


they were made entirely of perishable materials. The sole 


or base of the sandal was probably of leather or plaited 
fibers: the ankle guard is sometimes shown as jaguar skin 


(pls. 115 and 145). Many sandals after 9,12.0.0.0 (A.B. 


671) have a feathered tassel over the instep of the foot 


(pls. 106,194). 


E. Hand Accessories 
one or more hand acces~ 


Many figures in Maya art carry 


most of the objects appear to have 


Sories. Unfortunately, | 
reather wands and fans Cpt. 165),: 


been perishable, including 


137 and 145), headdresses of twilled 


woven baskets (pls. 
121), and staffs made of wood and knotted 


fibers (pl. 
The visual evidence is further 


fibers (pls. 160 and 168). 
supported by offerings placed in tombs. At Kaminaljuyu, 
almost every burial contained small ciles of painted stucco 


that originally covered perishable accessories, including a 


feather fan, a wooden mask and flat trays of woven fibers 


or animal hide (Kidder et a21.1946:100-102). Similar areas 


of stucco work in tombs from Altun Ha are thought to kave 
been aecoraiéd trays or woven mats and wooden bowls (Pen- 


Stucco fragments from probable wooden 


67), 


dergast 1969:24-33). 


bowls were also found at Tikal (Coggins 1975: 11:Fie. 
as well as portable wooden and stuccoed figures representing 


y God E (W. Coe 1967:357). The use of wood and 
Stucco for such accessories is not surprising. It is known 
from the Late Classic lintels of Tikal that the Mava were 
highly skilled at carving wood, and at many centers, stucse 
was freely applied as uw decorative coating on ceramics and 
building facades. Thus, on the basis of the archaeo Logical 
evidence, it is not unreasonable to Lmagine many hand 


accessories - staffs, shields, deity scepters. ceremonial 


bars, fans, bowls - as objects carved from wood and decorated 


with polychrome stucco. 


ie Head Dress 


A clear distinction can be drawn between public formal 


head gear, such as that typically shown on monuments, and 
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casual head dress for private Occasions Formal head 
mal head gear 


Lc COmMmpa — 
has basi POEC BLS > 2 sdrageh ar teltuer mace and feather 


plumes - bul many olner elements were added (Proskouriakoff _ 
1950:50-52). It was, parenthetically, in looking at the 
number of Separate motifs in these headdresses that I first 
perceived the importance of assemblage construction in 
Maya costumes (pls. 126,155,215,218 and 228). Casual head 
dress used fewer ornaments, cloth or fiber turbans, headbands, 
and orten reveals hair, which is rarely shown under elaborate 
headgear (pls. 275-276,279-285 and 288-291). 

At the beginning of the Classic Peried (A.D. 250-435), 
most headdresses are very elahorate. Tied knots were used 


to bind together individual motifS such as earrings, chin 


maskettes and forehead diadems (pls. 12,17,20-21,33,43 and 


94). Later, after 9.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 435), these knots are 


seldom shown. They were either hidden behind ornaments or 


replaced by organic glues (pls. 97,126,155 and 160). 


Casual neaddresses were, from early times onward, created 


with knotted turbans, headbands, ribbons and secondary 


attached ornaments (pls. 100-101,279 and 280-283). 


Again, ag in the case of so many materials in Maya 
costume, few head dress elements have survived. [In rare 


instances, tomb excavations have discovered stucco casings 
instances, 
over rotted matter, presumably wood, and in both 


the objects are thought to have been headdresses (Kidder 
et al.1946:100: Pendergast 1969:24-25). A set of Jaruar 
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jaws found at Kaminaljuyu was aiso probably attached to a 


perishable wooden mask (Kidder el a1.1946:155). Another 


pair of jaguar jaws from Kaminaljuyu was associated with 
two spheres of pyrite which probably served as eyes for a 
wooden mask (Kidder ibid:134).° Such discoveries suggest 
that headdress masks were typically made of wood, combined 
with animal teeth, jeweled eyes and polychrome stucco. 
Burials vield good evidence for jewelry as elements of 
headgear. Rows of perforated disks over skulls at Palenque 
and Piedras Negras were undoubtedly sewn onto cloth or 
hide backings (Ruz Lhuillier 1973:190). Similar headbands, 
but having laminae of pyrite and crvstalline hematite, are 
also Known from tombs at Piedras Negras and Altun Ha (W. 
Coe 1959:43; Pendergast 1969:16). Such examples are the 
remains of beaded headbands worn by many figures on monuments, 
where they occur alone (pl. 121) or underneath more elaborate 
headgear (pls. 122,125 and 157). Jeweled headbodands often 
have a diadem ae are representing a deity known as the 
Jester God after his foliated cop (Schele 1974:42). Jade 
diadems of the Jester God, carved on both sides and per- 


forated along the inner edges for sewing onto headdresses, 


were found at Tonina ana Palenque (Easby 1961: Ruz Lhuillier 


egy 


The several pairs of jaguar jaws found at Kaminaljuyu 
were all associated with yellowish lumps, which in tnis 
one example were identifiable as pyrite spheres. Thus, 


all of the masks probably ri : - 3 
1946:134). ably had pyrite eyes (Kidder et al. 
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1973:Fig. 218). These diadems correspond to those shown 


en nendbanes t Mayac ert (ple Vielane 141, left figure) 
Lastly, wide jade tubes used as hair separators were found 
in tombs at Palenque (Ruz Lhuillier 1973:191). They can 


be Seen ob MenUMentS at Palengiie and Yaxchilan (pls. 121 


and 141). 


G. Summary: Materials and Techniques 


Comparisons among motifs visible in Maya art and archaeo- 
logical discoveries help substantiate several ideas about 
the materials and techniques for dress. One becomes, for 
example, acutely aware of how much has been lost by looking 
at the wealth and variety of illustrated motifs and the 


dearth of their archaeological remains. 
Many costume elements were apparently made of perish- 
able materials, of which we can observe articles of woven 


cloth, feathers and twilled basketry. What remains in 


tombs are rotted fabrics, traces of featherwork, and stucco 


casings with striated impressions of plaited fibers, animal 


hides and wooden matter. Nonetheless, the surviving evidence 


indicates that stucco and wood were important materials for 


dress motifs, and particularly for hand accessories and 


head gear. 
The ornaments found in burials, including jade. shell, 
bone, pyrite, hematite and other gemi-precious stones, 
sppoe the concept of assemblage construction for Maya 


ewelry (earrings, 


costumes. Apart from their use 2s ) 
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necklaces, ligatures), ornaments were sewn oF zlued onto 


perishable backings as parts of belts, sandals, hand 


accessories, heeddresses and clothing. Altnhouwenr little 


remains of other materials, the rotted matter found in 
tombs suggests that many articles of dress combined orna- 


ments with woven cloth or animal hide, wood. viaited 


fibers, feathers and polychrome stucco. The archaeological 


evidence for such combinations of materials is best demon- 


Strated ctchrough discoveries of belt and head ornaments on 


Skeletons, and stucco casings in tombs which probably 


decorated perishable hand accessories and headdresses. 
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fig.2 Woman with Textile 
Body Wrap 
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fig.3 a. Man with Short Cape 
b. Man with Long Cape 


fig.4 Woman with Textile 
Chest Sash and Skirt 
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fig.o Assemblage of the 
Male Hip-cloth 
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e Male Hip-cloth 


fig.6 Profile View 
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Woman with 
Decorated 
Textile Huipil 


. Woman with 
Decorated 
Textile Huipil 
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fig.8 Assemblage of the 
| Male Loincloth 
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fig.9 Assemblage of the 
Male Loincloth, 
rear views 


fig.10 Profile Views of 
the Male Loincloth 
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fig.12 The Masculine 
Shoulderpiece 


fig.13 The Female Skirt 
with Textile Belt 


CHAPTER TWO: THE EARLY CLASSIC (8.12.0,0.9-9.2.0.0.0) 


It has long been recognized that the growth of Maya 
civilization made rapid vrogress in the nortneastern part 


of the Peten (Morley 1938-39:1:129). At the beginning of 


the Classic Period, cities are concentrated in this area. 
The earliest known monuments (stelae) appeared during the 
second half of Baktun 8. Thus, writers now refer to the 
northeastern Peten as the core area or central zone of 
Classic Maya society (Rathie 1973: Cogs ms 1973; Willey 1977). 
Most Baktun 8 stelae are found at Tikal and Uaxactun, while 
others are scattered among centers in the surrounding 
vicinity (Xultun, Balakbal, El Zapote, Uolantun, Yaxhaj). 
Elsewhere, texts were carved on stelae in early Baktun 9 
(Altar de Sacrificios, Quirigua), but figural compositions 
do not occur outside the core zone until arter 9.2.0.0.0 
(A.D. 474). 

Proskouriakoff (1950) separated monuments erected in 
the core area during late Baktun 8 from those that belong 
to early Baktun 9. As with all her phases of the Classic 
Period, the division was based upon sculptural qualities 
such as composition, line, and figural stance. Proskouriakoff 
(ibid:103) noted, for example, that late Baktun 8 stelae 
Cypically render a single human figure in profile view 


uSing natural Proportions and fluid lines. Actually, it ts 
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qg distorted profile in which the torsc makes a three-quarter 
twist toward the frontal plane, and one foot is placed 
slightly behind the other. While this position continued 
to be used, early Baktun 9 monuments manifest an attention 
to small details, and at Tikal and Uaxactun, there were 
attempts to depict figures in frontal view (Proskouriakoff 
ibid: 105-106). 

Other motifs discussed by Proskouriakoff (ibid: 102-1095) 
as characteristic of late Ba: .un 8 include a selection of 
costume motifs. She describes head dress as a kind of 
helmet that surrounds the face with a circular ear plug 
attached to the side. Body dress is based upon loincloths, 
Short skirts (hip-cloths), ligatures of bows, beads or 
bands, and wide belts decorated with maskettes, crossed 
bands, disks and pendant chains. Platform sandals are tied 


to the feet with loops attached to the soles and pulled 
bustiy, many ({leures carry an 


I 


over the instep of the foot. 


anthrogumorphic head in the hand or crook of the elbow. 
Caan 2dd to this list only the recent discovery of women 


at El Zapete wearing long skirts tied at one side of the 


waist (pls. 23 and 24). These motifs define native costume 


in late Baktun 8, and they are still found in early Baktun 9. 


The periodization of costume used here does not recognize 


Significant changes in the use of motifs until after 


9.2.0.0.0 (A.D. A74}s 


There are, however, distinctions to be drawa among what 


S1 


I will call native and foreign articles in late Baktun 8. 


‘lost stelae can be said to represent native costumes, 


because their motifs have antecedents on Preclassic sculp- 


tures in the Maya area. A few include aberrant traits 
related to elements to costume at Teotihuacan and Monte 


Alban in Mexico. Mexican dress motifs had a profound impact 


upon the development of Maya costume, but the strength of 
this influence is not manifest until after 9.2.0.0.0 
(A.D. 474), The first two katuns of Baktun 9 spar a 


transitional period in which Peten costumes rely upon 


traditional motifs, coupled with some adaptations to Mexican 


elements. 
i ee Native Dress: Late Baktun 8 


Joyce Marcus (1976:33) has suggested that in Baxtun 8 
Tikal and Uaxactun were provincial capitals influencing the 
growth of smaller core centers to the north and south. Her 
hypothesis refiect~ the number of preserved stelae at these 
cities, as well as their relative size. Most late Baktun 8 
monuments were erected at Tikal and Uaxactun, and they were 
evidently the larrest cities in the core zone. If the argu- 
ment @f Marcus 1S correct, there should be recional differ- 
ences in dress between the northern and southern Peten that 
emanate, respectively, from Uaxactun and Tikal. The study 


Of costume supports this idea, although developments in the 


north are somewhat difficult to assess. In the southern 


S2 


, & numbe 
Peten roof Motifs Gem to have Precedents at Tikal 


A. Uaxactun and the Northern Peten 


that details of their COStumes have disappeared, and many 

are actually only fragments. The preserveg monuments, such 
as they are (Morley 1938-39:y:pig. o4—58), define a scant 
form of body dress based UPON ornaments as parts of helmet 
neadgecr and belts, and ligatures for the arms and legs. 

Few of the figures appear to wear Clothing, although they 
probably all have loincloths that are Hidden by large belts. 
At least one Sculpture, Stela 19 (pl. 27) suggests the end- 
Piece of the Loincloth hanging as a panel over the genitals. 
Similar dress occurs in the northern Peten at Xultun on 

See Va) 2 (pl. 28), where the loincloth is clearly visible 
under the rope cords and reptilian frets of the leincloth 
the only other Baktun 8 monument in 


apron, Unfortunately, 


the north, Stela 5 at Balakbal, has no figural carving 


(Morley 1938-39:V:Pl. 178c). 


B. Tikal and the Southern Peten: Late Baktun 8 
out nern Peten: Late Baktun 8 


Proskouriakoff (1950:-05> suspected that the hip-cloth, 
which she calls a "short skirt'', was worn over the loincloth 


at Tikal since it occurs on the Leyden Plaque and Stela 18 . 


(pls. 12 and 31). Tiese examples cast some doubt on the. 


hip-cloth as a garment peculiar to eile thor al tik if 


Plaque Probably comes from Tikal but was found-on the 
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Caribbean Coast (Morley and Morley 1939), while Stela 18 


includes Mexican articles of dress. Other Tikal monumerts 


that might show the hip-cloth, Stelae 29 and 31, are broken 
below the waist. 

Proof that the hip-cloth was particular to Tikal comes 
from a small clay statue in a private collection (pls. 15 and 
16). The practice of wearing personal names in headdresses 
(Berlin 1968:143) identifies this figure as a portrait of 


Jaguar Paw, an early ruler of Tikal. He is mentioned in 


glyphic passages on Stela 31 as having reigned from the 
14th. katun of Baktun 8 until 8.17.1.4.12 (Coggins 1975: 
I:138-142). Jaguar Paw was, therefore, the ruler directly 
before the man in Mexican cress on Stela 18, dated 8.18.0.0.9 
(A.B. 395). On Stela 31, the nominal compound for vaguar 
Paw includes a double or triple dotted scroll (T44), the 


chac glyph (T1109), and a Spotted jaguar paw (text to Stela 


3l not included here). The Same compound appears in the 


helmet of the clay statue (pl. 17). Moreover, the drum or 


cuShion on which the figure sits is a three-dimensional 
version of the Tikal emtlem glyph (pls. 15 and 16). 
The simplicity of Jaguar Paw's dress on the clay statue 


presents a more intimate view of late Baktun 8 costume than 
monumental sculptures or the Leyden Plaque. Here, the figure 
Is barefooted, with Single strands of beatis around the 
ankles, wrists and neck, and the helmet lacks a chin 


fastening. Nonetheless, Jaguar Paw wears 4 hip=cloth 
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‘milar to those shown 
siml ho on the Leyden Plaque and Stela 18 
ela at 


: Spaeter 
Tikal (Pp 15,16 and 31). In the southern Peten. the 


hip-cloth also occurs at Yaxha On Stela 5, with 
; a Style 


~L6,0.0. 
date of 8 0.0.0 + 2 (Proskouriakog? 1960:199), amd on in 


undated monument at El Zapote that Surely belongs to the 


same period (pl. 26). The hip-cloth thus emerges as 2 


motif peculiar to Tikal and centers in the southern Peten 


during late Baktun 8. 

The ceremonial bar is another motif found only in the 
southern Peten during late Baktun 8. It first appears at 
Tikal on the earliest known Classic sculpture, Stela 29 
dated $.12.14.8.15 (pl. 11). It is next found at Yaxha on 
Stela 5, style dated 8.16.0.0.0 he (Greene etal. 1972 Pl: 
161), and at El Zapote on Stela 7, dated Ser ie oO 
24). This sequence of dates indicates that southern cities 
adopted the use of the ceremonial bar from Tikal. In 


addition, flexible ceremonial bars with reptilian bodies are 


found on small products such as the Leyden Plaque and cache 


vessels thought to be from the Tikal area (pls. 12 and 320). 


Some figures at Tikal and southern centers also carry 


anthropomorphic heads (pls. ll and 25), as shown in the 


northern Peten (pl. 28), but the ceremonial bar doves not 
appear at Uaxactun or Xultun until. the beginning or Baktun » 


9 (A.B, 434). - 
Several head dress motifs at southern cities: further 
“Eomtst fir ish these 

Suggest influence from Tikal. ib muse Tirst estnablis | 
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elements as particular to Tikal by examining them on Stela 


29, the Leyden Plaque and two cache vessels. BA 29 
portrays an unnamed ruler on 8.12.14.8.15 (pl. 11) The 


Leyder Plaque records the accession of another ruler on 


8.74.3.1.12 (pl. 12). Clemency Coggins (1975:1I:138-142) 


believes that this text concerns Jaguar Paw, because it is 
known that he came to the throne in the 14th. katun of 
Baktun 8. The nominal compound at B ll, including a bone 
Symbol and two other Signs, is different from the one 


associated with Jaguar Paw, but for reasons discussed below, 


the bone symbol seems to have been a dynastic emblem at 
Tikal. Thus, the bone compound on the Leyden Plaque may be 
a general reference to a ruler later called Jaguar Paw. The 
two cache vessels (pls. 18 and 19) include the Jaguar Paw 
compound as glyphic Slgns in the headgear. 

Stela 29 has an unusual helmet for Early Classic 
Sculptures (pl. BLES Oe Instead of Showing a reptilian mask on 
top of the head, the man on Stela 29 wears a cap crowned by 
three bone Symbols (pl. Il). <A single bone later occurs 
in the helmet worn by Jaguar Paw on a cache vessel (pl. 19). 
In early Baktun 9, the helmet on Stela 31, dated 9.1.10.0.0 
(A.D. 444) coples that of Stelq 29 (pls. 11 and 37). These 
examples indicate that the bone sign (7 197) was not a 
personal name, but some Kind of title or crest for Tikal 


rulers. 4A Similar helmet with a cap and bone symbols 26 


Uolantun on S18 15,6.0 (A.D. tlQ) SUEReStS intluence 


Tikal, and ~ 
from Possibly, a dynastic alliance (pl. 25) 


Another peculi 
p lar feature in the headdress of Stela 29 
_ | . | £ Stela 2 
is the inverted bracket hanging from the chi 
in guard (pl. 
. The same 
11) ornament is repeated on Stela 31 (pl. 37) 


e souther 
In th n Peten, the bracket occurs again at Uolantun 


8.18.15.0.0 or A.D. 410, and on One of the early women from 
El Zapote around 8.18.0.0.0, A.D. 395 (pls. 23 and 20); 
Parenthetically, this is a good time for me to note that. 
while men and women have distinct farments, they share a 
great many elements of head dress and ornaments for the body. 


A third helmet motif that may have been particular to 


Tikal was the use of a small maskette as a chin plece. The 


preserved sculptures of Uaxactun and Xultun show flanged 


guards under the chin, and similar ttanges occur in the 


south as well (pls. 11, 27 and 28). Yet, on the Leyden 


Plaque and some cache vessels from the time of Jaguar Paw, 


a chin maskette replaces the guard (pls. 12,18,20 and 31). 


The only known examples of such maskettes on sculptures 


during Baktun 8 are found in the south on Stela iS ut 
395 (pl. 31), and on Stela 


2 (Greene et al.1972;P1 


ot 


Tikal, dated 8.18.0.0.0 or A.D. 


5S at Yaxha, style dated 8.16.0.0.0 + 


[ee 


II. Preclassic Antecedents 


Tikal and cities in the southern Petren seem t 
ceremonial bars and, probably, 


o have 


used articles - hip-cloth, 


> 


ataat 
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headdress motifs ~ that are not found in the north during 


the late Baktun 8. The study of costume does, therefore, 
Support the hypothesis of Joyce Marcus (1976:33). On the 
basis of their dress motifs, Uaxactun and Tikal seem to 
have been independent capitals that influenced smaller cen- 


ters in the north and south. Early Baktun 9 monuments are 


best discussed in light of adaptations to Mexican motifs 


after 8.17.1.0.0 (A.D. 376), but I want to mention here 


that all of the native elements characteristic of late 


Baktun 8 continued to be worn. It was not until after 


9.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 474) that Mexican traits became prominent 


features, and at that time, some actually replaced native 


motifs. In order to appreciate the strength of Mexican 


influence upon Peten costume, 1t is worthwhile discussing 


the Maya heritage from the late Preclassic’. 
Many authors have linked the Origins of Classic Maya 
Sculpture to monumentS erected on the periphery of the Maya 
lowlands at the end of the Preclassic Period, frem 300 B.C. - 
A.D. 250 (Stirling 1943: Proskouriakoff 1950: \. Coe 1957: 
Bernal 1969: Quirarte 1976; J. Graham et al. 1978). Geo- 
graphically, late Preclassic centers Circle the Peten in 
un 2re from northern Yucatan to the Pacific Slepes ef 
Mexico and Guatemala, Including such sites as Loltun, Tres 
Zapotes, La Venta. Tenala, El Baul, Abaj Takalik, Choco la, 
Silbao and Kaminaljuyu, These cities were Surely occupied 


by different peoples, but the monuments have related morifs. 
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it econsidaere 


to be late Preclassic monuments at Mirador and tomb 

paintings at Tikal (Bailey 1972:15-25; cogging 1979:1:57-68). 
Excavations at recently discovered Preclassic centers 

(Cuello, Mirador, Lamanai, Cerros) will probably force us 

to consider the Maya as full participancs in Preclassic 
history rather than merely the recipients of ideas from 
centers on the veriphery of the Maya area. In any event, 
comparisons are drawn here among late Baktun 8 dress motifs 
and their antecedents in the Preclassic in crder to establish 
the costumes worn by the Early Classic Maya as part of a 


tradition that was indigenous to eastern WVesoamerica. 


A. Head Dress 
The helmet worn by the Early Classic Maya varies in 


details of its construction, but can generally be described 


2S an animal mask on top of the head surrounded by ornaments 


such as false ear plugs, maskettes. scrolls and glyphs (pis. 


12,15,20-22,44 and 46). Sometimes. the central mask is 


replaced by a rounded cap, as shown on Stelae 29 and 31] at 
Tikal (pls. 11 and 37). ‘The separate parts of the helmet 


were probably bound together with tied knots and braided 
cords, since these elements often appear around ear plugs 
and dewn the sides. of the face-Cple. t4-15 and 20-21). Sy 
addition, most helmets have a chin fastening representing. 
a flanged guard or a small maskette (pls. 11-12.20 ee 27). 
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Thus. the helmet effectively protected the head in a 
casing so that only the face of the actual person was 
visible. 

Not surprisingly, most Preclassic figures wear similar 
headgear. As a type of head dress, the concept of the 
helmet vrobably stemmed from attempts to impersonate the 


Supernatural. At Izapa, there are reliefs (Stelae 1,3 and 


23) of anthropomorphic figures with human bodies and dragon 
heads (pl. 1). Although these figures may represent gods, 
Garth Norman (1973-78:Prt.2:78-80) believes that they are 


humans impersonating deities. On other Izanan sculptures 


(Stelae 4,18 and 21), the dragon head is cut away to reveal 
a human face (pl. 2). The effect is that of protecting 

the head in a helmet. Similar headgear is found at 
Kaminaljuyu (pl. 5), Choecola, and on small products of 


unknown provenance (pl. 8). There are also examples of 


Preclassic helmets that have caps or headbands instead of 


dragon masks (pis. 3,4,6 and 9). 


B. Garments 


There is little clething in Maya art at the becinning 


of the Classic Period, and the same paucity of garments 


is characteristic of the Preclassic. The masculine loin- 


cloth is usually covered by other articles of dress, but 


it appears on the Loltun relief because the belt has been 


nulled away from the legs (pl. 3), Hip-cloths are visible 
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and like those later 
the fa. 

e Preclassic hip-cloth typically 


| Tont of the legs, and was ae 
sumably tied underneath the belt (pls 


on a great many Preclassic SCulptures 
worn bY the Classic Maya, 


curves inward toward the ¢ 


1,2,4 and 5). The 
loincloth and hip-cloth ara the only masculine garments in 
Yaya art until 9.2.0.9.6 (pls. 12,16,27 and 38). It happens 
that most figures from the Preclassic and Early Classic 
represent men. Stela 1 at La Venta may portray a Preclassic 
woman in a Skirt (Drucker et al.1959:P1.56a). Long skirts 


are worn on the earliest stelae depicting Maya women during 


late Baktun 8 (pls. 23 and 24), 


C. Belts 
The most prominent accessory in Early Classic art is 


a heavy belt decorated with disks. crossed bands, maskettes, 


and pendant chains (pls. 12,16.26,37,43 and 44). Preclassic 


belts are not identical, but provide different combinations 


of similar motifs. Apron panels, for example, usually 


terminate in reptilian frets, as they do on Classic belts 


(pls. 2,3,5 and 8), while the borders have disks, slanted 
bands, pendant chains and single maskettes (pis. 3,6,8 and 
3). Some figures at Izapa include a burden strapped to the 
rear of the belt (Stelae 1,3 gid $i, bus such back devices 
do not appear on the earliest stelae in the Peten. 


D. Footgear 
Early Classic Maya was fastened 


The sandal worn by the 
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onto the foot using two loops around the instep and a third 


strap through the toes (pls. 12,23 and 43). Most Preclassic 


figures are without footgear, although boots occur at Izapa 


(Stelae 2 and 24), as well as soft wrappings around the feer 


on Stela 21 and at El Baul on Stela 1. Sandals of.the type 


shown on the Early Classic Maya are found on Monument 42 at 


Bilbao and Silhouette X from Kaminaljuyu (pls. 4 and 7). 


E. Jewelry 


Preclassic ligatures for the arms and legs resemble 
those of the Early Classic in their simplicity and placement 


On the same areas of the body (wrist, upper arm, ankle, calf). 


Most are knotted bows and beaded strands (pls. 2,5,/-12, 
15-18,20,23-24 and 26). Necklaces, again of bows and beads, 
are usually worn close to the throat on Preclassic figures 
(pls. 1,2,4 and 6), but the long collar worn at El Baul is 


antecedent to long necklaces worn by the Early Classic Maya 


(Proskouriakoff 1950:174-175). 


Ee. Hand ©bjects 


The two hand accessories typical of late Baktun 8 stelae 
in the Peten are the anthropomorphic head held in the hand 
or crook of the elbow (pls. 25,28 and 30), and the cere- 
monial bar (pls. 11 and 24). While the bar normally occurs 
as a rigid scepter held in both arms, a flexible version 


representing the body of a reptile with two heads occasion- 


2 Both 


ally appears in the minor arts (pls. 12 and 20). 
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accessories are probably found: with Preclassic figures. 
proskouriakoff observed (1950: 176) that the bent arm on 
stela 1 at Abaj Takalik holds an anthropomorphic head 
(sit Tesi dees Bre tc A eieilar need held in the same 
positior 1S found on an inciseg celt of unknown provenance 
(pl. 3). I Suspect that Stela 5 at Abaj Takalik carries a 
flaccid ceremonial bar, but the puclishec photograph is not 
clear (J. Graham et al. 1978), The Loltun relief and Stela 
25 at Izapa illustrate staffs like the one later shown in 


late Baktun 8 at El Zapote (pls. 3 and 23). 


G. Summary: The Late Preclassic 

Almost every article of Farly Classic dress in Maya 
art has a prototype in the Preclassic. Equally important 
ave Preclassic elements that do not appear on Peten monu- 


ments, such as chest straps with masks and Dlaques (Kamine2i- 


jJuyu, Stela 10; Tres Zapotes, Stela D: La Venta, Stela 3); 


2 greater variety of hand accessories (pls. 1-5): and the 


2). 


eed 


textile or featherwork capes found at Izapa (pl. 


Kaminaljuyu on both Stelae 10 ind ll (pl. 5), Tres Zapotes 


(Stela BD), La Venta (Stela 2), the Chocola relief, and the 


ereclassic wall paintings of Tikal (pl. 10). The Tikal 


figures, dated 50-25 B.C., have been compared to sculptures 


1€ IzZapa and Kaminaljuyu on the basis of their dress and 
1necdota] Presentation (Bailey L972: 15- 23; Coggins Ah: 


[:54- =85 ), 
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By A.D. 300, the eariiest krown stelae in the Peten 


represent a distinct selection of Preclassic elements that 


focus attention on the head, waist and extremities of the 


body using clusters of ornaments. Late Baktun 8 stelae are 


closest, as other writers have observed (Proskourilakoff 
1950:175-177; Coggins 1975:1:42-43; J. Graham et al 1978), 

to Preclassic sculptures on the Pacific Slopes of Guatemala, 
It is this southern region that has a concentration of 
specific motifs later found on Peten monuments, including 
the long necklace (El Baul, Stela 1); the pendant chain 
attached to the belt (Abaj Takalik, Stelae 1 and 2); the 
anthropomorvhic head in the crook of the elbow (El Baul, 
Stela 1); possibly the ceremonial bar (Abaj Takalik, Stela 
9); and sandals of Early Classic type (Bilbao, Monument 42). 
In addition, these Guatemalan sculptures tend to present one 
or two figures in static, commemorative postures, as do 

the earliest Peten stelae. The Preclassic monuments of 
Izapa, Kaminaljuyu, Tres Zapoces and La Venta exhibit active 
poses, and occasionally, narrative scenes involving figural 
groups. 

Although it is tempting to suggest that centers in 
southern Guatemala had more influence upon the Maya than 
other Preclassic regions, the similarities among the Guate- 
malan monuments and early stelae in the Peten may stem more 
from their proximity in time. Most sculptures at [zapa 


were probably carved between 300-100 B.C. (Norman 1973-78: 


Sd Ler chy yee 10 and 1 
an 1 at 


Kaminaljuyu (Miles 1965:252) 
: - On the Pacific $l 
opes of 


Guatemala, monuments nave texts in the Maya System which 

date the florescence of this region to the early centuri-. 
A.D. during late Baktun 7 ang Carly Baktun 8, including 
Stela 1 at El Baul (7.19.15.7.12 of A.D.37), Stela 2 at 

A4baj Takalik which has a damaged date (7.-.-.-.-), and 
Stela’s (8.4.35.17.11 or A.D. 126). It is my guess that othe. 
Preclassic figures wearing similar dress motifs, such as 

the Loltun relief, Silhouette X from the highlands of Guate- 
mala and small objects of unknown provenance (pls. 3,4 and 


8) are close in time. Thus, while it is not known how the 


Maya absorbed influences, late Baktun 8 stelae in the Peten 


represent a continuum with the Preclassic tradition. 


TAG Adaptats ons to Mexican Dress Motifs 


The arrival of Mexican peoples in the Peten around 


Ss l721.0.0 €A,B. 376% introduced motifs related to costumes 


Lt us doubtful that Mexicans 


at Teotihuacan and Monte Alban. 
3 : heir place 
entered the Petren directly from either center. T p 


resented a mixed 
of origin remains unknown, They probably rep 
d conceivatly, Mexicanized Maya 
an CORT Oe 
phery of the Peten. . These 


in the Guatemalan 


ethnic group of Mexicans, 


that had been living on the peri cada 
? aminaljuyy 
Intruders may have come from Kam) 
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highiards, where there is strong evidence of trade with 
Teotihuacan, or from some northwestern city, relative to 


the Peten, in the Gulf Coast area (Kidder et a1,1946:251- 


56; Coggins 1979:41). Although the costume traditions of 


Teotihuacan and Monte Alban share much in commor, I have 


found the closest parallels for foreign motifs in the Deten 


at Teotihuacan. 


Tikal seems to have been the focus of Mexican interests 
in the Peten, and probably accepted a foreign ruler to the 


throne, Curl Nose, from 8.17.2.6.17 to 8.19.10.0.0 or A.D. 


377-425 (Coggins 1975:1I1:100). At least two monuments at 
Tikal, Stelae 4 and 18, portray this intruder (pls. 30 and 
31), and peshaps, the fragmentary Steiae 32 and 36. Only 
two other centers have monuments that include Mexican motifs. 
Stela 5 at Uaxactun (pl. 29) depicts a warrior carrying 
Mexican weapons on 8.17.1.4.12, and the text ends with the 
Tikal emblem glyph. Stela 11 at Yaxha (Greene et al.1972: 
P1.163) is undated, but almost identical to the deity imper- 
sonator on Stela 32 at Tikal, which was found in a cache 
dated §.19°10.0/0-9.1.10,0.¢6 CU e636.) - 

Mexican motifs Substantially altered the development 
of Maya costume. From the vantage point of the Late Classic 
Period, many articles that I would describe as typical of 
Maya dress first appear as adaptations to Mexican elements 


at Tikal and its probable Satellite, Ei Zapote, during the 


last katuns of Baktun 8 and early Baktun 9. Initially, the 
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monuments associated with Cur} Nose (8.17.1.0.0 8.19.10.0.0) 


combine native and foreign motifs as separate articles. At 


Tikal, for example, Curl Nose wears a Mexican headdress on 


Stela 4, but the anthropomorphic head in his hand is a native 
accessory typical of late Baktun 8 rulers (pl. 30). Such 
diStiner rons are ne) leveer passitle aftes a ele e@ (A.D. 434) 
although elements can be recognized as Yexican in origin. 

What were intrusive motifs are now rendered as parts of the 
Maya repertory, and their progression can be followed into 


the Late Classic, 


A. Head Dress 

Mexican head dress was based upon turbans, masks and 
featherwork (figs. 14 and 15). Since this kind of headgear 
is visually distinct from the helmets worn by the Early 


Classic Maya (pls. 11-15), foreign headdresses are readily 


appareilt on Peten monuments toward the end of Baktun 8. By 


9.5.0.0.0 (A.D. 533), the traditional Maya helmet, inherited 


from the Preclassic (pls. 4-5 and 8-9), rarely appears on 


Classic figures. Most cities had adopted feathered head- 


dresses similar to those used in central and southern 


Mexico. Adaptations to Mexican forms of headgear are dis- 


cussed below in more detail. 


l. Turban and Mask Headgear 


At Uaxactun, the warrior carrying Mexican weapons on - | 
Stela 5 (pl. 29) wears a turban and bird configuration that. 
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to my knowledge, found at Monte Alban, but it occurs 
is not, ' | 
on many Teotihuacan figurines (fig. 16). It might be 


rgued that the turban and bird motif began in the Peten, 
a 


Since Stela 5 is probably earlier than the figurines, 
the frequency of turbans wita oirds in centrai Mexico 
suggests that it was a headdress peculiar to Teotihuacan. 
There are only two examples of such turbans in the Maya 

area, including Stela 5 from Uaxactun and a figurine from 


7yvny oa ’ -7 A 
“Teotihuacan style cache" excavated at Becan (Bait i974), 


Turbans were, moreover, characteristic of Mexican cos- 


tumes and can appear alone or as narts of more complex 
headgear on figurines, wall paintings and monumental sculp- 
tures. They never acquired such importance for the Maya. 
Beginning around 9.5.0.0.0 (A.D. W259), tunrbals in Marva art 
are usually associated with Simple dress (nls. 101,140,175. 
281 and 293). In looking at the shapes of Mexican turbans, 
the closest to those later worn by the Maya come from 
Teotihuacan (figs. 15-18). The type common to Monte Alban 
has a drum Shape, often marked with striated lines, and 
flaps extend from the Sides of the turban down to the 
Shoulders (Caso and Bernal 1952:Figs. 10,30.33,51,164 206 
and 284). It was the round turban with masks and feather- 
work that was adapted by the Classic Maya. 

Stela 4 at Tikal depicts the foreign intruder, Curl 
Nose, who acceeded to the throne on 8.17.2.6.17 (pl. 30). 


O®n this sculpture, his feathered headdress resembles 
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headgear worn at both Teotihuacan (fig. 16) and Monte Alban 
(Caso) anes betnat 1952: Figs, 288206). the Vexican eersions 
are Slightly different from the one found at Tikal, but 
they all frame the face in the upper jaws of a dragon mask 
surrounded by clusters of feathers. After 9.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 
474), Tikal rulers are invariably presented wearing similar 
headdresses uSing masks, turbans and featherwork (pls. 49-56). 
Later monuments from other centers, beginning around 9.5.0.0.0 
(A.D. 533) apparently followed the lead of Tikal. In other 
words. the type of headdress which became characteristic of 
Classic Maya sculpture combines masks with feather plumes 
(pls. 71,78,87-88,90,102 and 115). Thus, the traditional 
helmet inherited from the Preclassic was gradually abandoned 


in favor of headgear expressive of Mexican influence in the 


core zone during late Baktun 8. 


2. Mosaic Platelet Headgear 


There is a type of helmet at Teotihuacan that seems to 


have been encrusted with stone disks and small plaques 


(fig. 17). These headdresses often have chin guards and 


thus resemble the traditional Maya helmet, 
Since a variety of head- 


but the mosaic 


surface treatment is distinct. 
dresses at Tectihuacan included stone vranments (Sejourne 


19662:Pls. 15-20), mosaic headgear should probably be 
regarded as having been plated with ornaments of obsidian, 
jade or shell. The purpose of such headdresses at _ 

Teotihuacan remains unknown. althouch Laurette Sejourne 
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(1966a:121) compared them to Toltec-Maya warriors at 


Chichen Itza during the Postclassic. 
The Classic Maya did associate mosaic headgear with 
beginning with the soldiers on the 


warfare (Kubler 1973), 


Sides of Stela 31 at Tikal on 9.0.10.0.0, A.D. 444 (pls. 


38 and 39). While these figures carry Mexican shields and 


spear throwers, foreion 


emissaries. The central figure on Stela 31 (pl. 37) is the 


son Of Curl Nose, Stormy Sky, whose reign spans a period of 
Synthesis at Tikal when Mexican ideas were adapted to a more 
native idiom during the first two katuns of Baktun 9 (A.D. 
434-474). Subsequently, platelet mosaic headgear appears 
primarily at western centers (pls. 104,140 and ite res 
well as on the Late Classic lintels of Tikal (pls. 196 and 


199). Most of these figures also carry Mexican weapons, 


locluding square shields, short spears and spear throwers. 


an Impersonation of the Supernatural 


Part of head dress at Teotihuacan was the use of face 
Ornaments over the eyes and mouth as elements of disguise 
for persons costumed as gods (fig. 18). It has been cus- 
tomary to identify most such impersonators as representing 
a Mexican rain deity known as Tlaloc to the Aztecs. A more 
careful analysis of Tlaloc images at Teotihuacan indicates 
that several deities have been confused as one (Pasztory 


1974). Teotihuacan deity costumes in the Peten during the 
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Early Classic include the headdresses on the shields of 
Stelae 4 and 3l at Tikal (pls. 30 and 39), the fragmentary 
stela 32 from Tikal (pl. 36), and a full figure on Stela 11 
at Yaxha (Greene et al.1972:P1.163). All of these figures 
represent "Tlaloc B", a war god with circular eyepieces, tau- 
shaped mouth ornament and row of pendent elements across the 
front of the headdress (Pasztory 1974:10-14). 

According to Pasztory (ibid:15), Tlaloc B has jaguar 
associations at Teotinuacan. She cites murals in the Palaces 
of Atetelco and the Jaguars, where stalking felines are 
surrounded by Tlaloc B figures. The well known "Jaguar 
Warrior" from the Palace of Zacuala (fig. 25) actually 
portrays a human disguised as a jaguar holding a square shield. 
There does, thus, seem to be a relation among concepts of war- 
fare, impersonation and feline symbolism at Teotihuacan. Not 
surprisingly, the earliest deity impersonators in Classic 
Maya art coincide with the period of Mexican influence in 


the Peten around §.i9.10.0.0 (A.D. 425). At this time, 


Mexican traits on Maya sculptures and portable small objects 


include tau-shaped mouth ornaments and jaguar masks (pls. 


32-34). Thereafter, most impersonators in Maya art wear 


jaguar headgear or have Looped eyepileces associated with 


the "Jaguar God cf the Underworld” (Spinden 1913:77; Kubler 


1969:29; Thompson 1970:292-293). [ct is surely no accident 


that these figures also curty military paraphernalia (pls. 


213,215 and 216). Thie is an assemblage of motifs (war 
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accessories, face ornaments and jaguar headgear) that were 


adopted by the Maya from Teotihuacan. 


B. Garments 
The Maya and their predecessors wore strips or squares 


of woven cloth that were tied around the hips for male loin- 


cloths or hip-cloths and long skirts on women. Since these 


garments are undecorated at the beginning of the Classic 


Period, they vresumably represent foundation weaves that 


were cut directly off looms, leaving fringes of loose ctrings 


tied with beads (pls. i2 and 23). The same articles were 


worn in Mexico at Teotihuacan and Monte Alban, but they were 


combined with shoulder garments. ‘\exicans at these centers 


wore more clothing than the Early Classic Maya. Correspond- 


ingly, the art of Teotihuacan and ‘Nonte Alban reveals an 
interest in the decoration of garments. Even the basic 
Teotihuacan loincloth displays angular woven motifs in 


tapestry or brocade (fig. 19). 


l. The Feminine Quexquemitl 


The earliest portrayals of women in Classic sculpture 
are found at El Zapote near Tikal around $.18.0.6.0, A.D. 
395 (pls. 23 and 24). Both females wear long skirts tied 
around the waist, and while the upper torso 1S exposed, the 
breasts are covered by long necklaces and hand accessories. 
The convention of obscuring the chest is in keeping with 


later representations of women in Classic Maya sculpture. 


re 
Bare breasts are found on figurines and vases (M. Coe 1973: 
cat.No.25; M. Miller 1975:Fig. 7), tut On monuments, breasts 
gre always concealed (pls. 37 and 221). Indeed, these are 
the only instances of women on Sculptures who do not have 
shoulder garments. 

“ost Maya women on Peten monuments wore a slip-on 

shoulderpiece called the guvexquemitl, beginning with Stela 3 
at El Zapote or 9.0.0.0.0, A.D. 434 (pl. 46). The word 
quexquemitl comes from the Aztec language, but the garment 
dates back to Preclassic times in the Valley of Mexico (Cor- 
dry and Cordry 1968:81-82). During the Classic Period, the 
women of Teotihuacan and Monte Alban wore two kinds of 
qguexquemitli. One version, called the triangular quexquemitl, 
waS made from two squares of woven cloth and pulled over the 
head with points falling in front and back of the chest (fig. 
20a-d). Less common is the round quexquemitl, sewn together 
from two pieces of cloth woven in a curved technique (fig. 
20e). Both shoulderpieces were decorated with angular woven. 


Motifs (fig. 20). 


Curiously, the Early Classic Maya adopted only the 


round quexquemitl. It became typical of 


tn Peten during Baktun 9 (Proskouriakoff 1961:91-92; Cordry 


feminine dress 


and Cordry 1968:82-83).”* After El Zapote (pl. +6), women 


ee 
I need to remind the reader here that Proskouriakoff (1950, 


i ws a | pe, which is 
1961) refers to the quexquemitl as a short cape, whi 
Pot correct (Cordry and Cordry 1968:81). Spek Ree are 
examples of women wearing short capes in Classic Maya art, 


the distinction is an important one. 
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wearing long skirts and round quexquemitli appear at Tika} 


(pl. 66), Altar de Sacrificios (J. Graham 1972:Figs. 
(Greene et al.1972:P1.92), Naranjo 


ve 


9,16 and 39), Dos Pilas 


and Xultun (pls. 222-223 and 228). These shoulderpieces, 


as well as the skirts, are covered with superimposed layers 


of beads. It is my guess that networks of beads were placed 


over female garments in the Early Classic in imitation of 


textile designs on Mexican clothing. The Early Classic Maya 


were not parvtvicuilariy skilled at weaving, but decorative 
beadwork suddenly appears on both masculine and feminine 
Garments (pls. 43 and 46) just at the time (A.D. 434-474) 
when Mexican motifs were being adapted to native tastes and 
abilities. The mesh pattern of tubular and round beads on 
Maya garments is specifically reminiscent of the decorated 


Skirt on the monumental Teotihuacan sculpture known as the 


"Water Goddess'"' (Sejourne 1966:P1.64), 


2. The Masculine Shuulderpiece 

No term has survived for the masculine counterpart te 
the quexquemitl, but a shoulderpiece was unquestionably 
worn by Mexican men during the Classic Period. At Monte 
Alban, this garment barely covers the shoulders (Caso and 
Bernal 1952:Figs, 242,289,317 and 345). A longer version 
Occurs at Teotihuacan. Unlike the feminine quexquemitl, 
the masculine Shoulderpiece from Teotihuacan had openings 


for the arms, and they are emphasized by the addition of 


flaps on the Sides of the Rarment (fig. 21). In the Peten, 
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monuments showing this Shoulderpiece are eroded, but parts 
of the garment are visible (pls. 29 and 47). Subsequently, 
the Maya simplified the Mexican Shoulderpiece. The arm 
holes and flaps were ignored in favor of a cloth or feather- 


work collar that simply falls Over the shoulders like the 


female quexquemitl (pls. 91,54 ,67,87,94 and 98). 


ie Capes 


Capes are fairly common in the art of central and 
southern Mexico in Classic times, although they seem to 
occur more frequently with females at Teotihuacan and with 
men at Monte Alban (Caso and Bernal lode Fes 8 62.226), 
234 and 291; Sejourne 1966a:Figs.143,152 and Pl. 35: A. 
Miller 1973:Fig.206). I am not certain that their use in 
the Maya area should be attributed to Mexican influence, 


but the appearance of capes at Tikal on 9.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 


474) is suspicious (pls. 49 and 50). Capes are usually worn 


by men in Classic Maya art, but there are exceptions on 


stelae at Tikal and Naranjo (pls. 64 and 260). It need 


that capes never became popular among 
ee ES 


be said, however, 


the Maya, as they occur only intermittently (pls. 
137-138,140,168,175 and 257). 
C. Accessories 

In this section, I have gathered miscellaneous elements 


from Teotihuacan which became significant features of 


Classic Maya costume, such as choker necklaces, eandeds wach 
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and objects held in the hand. 


heel guards, back devices, 


As in the case of head dress, the “ava abandoned some 
tradizional motifs inherited from the Preclassic for 


adaptations to Mexican motifs. 


1. Collar Necklaces 
The kind of necklace diagnostic of late Baktun $3 in the 


Peten was a long strand of beads or woven rope that hung 
well below the waist (pls. 15,23,25-26 and 28}. <A similar 
neck ornament occurs in the Maya area during late Preclassic 
times at El Baul on Stela 1 (Proskouriakoff 1950:174-175). 
Nothing like these long necklaces is found in Mexico during 


the Classic Period. At Monte Alban, most figures wear a 


chcker with a pendant suspended from the center, while 
Teotihuacan had a variety of collars using rows of beads, 
small plaques and shells (fig. 22a-i). Particularly 
characteristic of Teotihuacan was a choker of scallop shaped 
Shells (fig. 22a & b). The same shell necklace is worn by 
the Mexican intruder, Curl Nose, on Stela + at Tikal. as 
well as by the soldiers in Mexican dress on the sides of 
Stela 31 (pls. 30, and 38-39). Correspondingly, other 
Peten figures from this early period wearing Mexican dress 
motifs have choker necklaces (pls. 29,36,46 and 7). 

It is easy to make a transition to beaded collars of 


the Late Classic Period by looking at the royal couple on 


the front and back of Stela 5 at El Zapote (pls. 46-47, 
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116 125.187 
109, and 190). In fact, the El Zapote sculpture 


e .O 9.0 A D 4 4) 
r Vv7ryn) ? ° e ° rt 1s 


eweanlly Until 9.8. 
really 8.0.0.0 CA.D. 992) that most cities begin 
to wear beaded collars modeled after those found at 


Teotihuacan (pls. 69,71,95) Until ta 
: eh 


beucre iS Some 


ambivalence toward neck decoration. Calakmil, Altar de 
Sacrificios and Yaxchilan combined adaptations to Mexican 
collars with old-fashioned long necklaces (pls. 49-55 and 
94). There was also a tendency to preserve long necklaces 
at distant centers to the east (Belize) and in the northern 
lowlands, including Caracol, Coba and Oxkintok (pls. 83 and 


88), but this is a provincial trait that differs frem the 


general trend. 


BAe Footeear 


One of the most obvious changes in Maya dress, as a 


result of Mexican contacts with the Peren during Baktun 8, 


was the adoption of sandals with heelguards (fig. 23).) nots 


kind of footgear invariably appears on murals and figurines 


at Teotilhnuacan. In Onxaca, these sandals occur on late 


Preclassic figures (Caso and Bernal 1952:Fic. 8), and again 


in the Early Classic wall paintings in Tombs 104 and 105 at 
The traditional Maya sandal, inherited from 


Monte Alban. 


m sole and loops over the 


the Preclassic, had a platfor 
ee 12,23,29 and 27-28). . However, 


instep of the foot (pls. 28) 
ressed figure on Stela 3 


during late Baktun 8, the Mexican d 
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at Uaxactun wears sandals with heelguards (pl. 29). Around 


9.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 474), beginning at Tikal, the Maya adopted 


Mexican sandals (pls. 49,71,80,39 and 98). 


a0 Hand Accessories 


Among the Mexican hand accessories that appear on late 
Baktun 8 stelae, most are weapons such aS square shields, 
short spears and spearthrowers (pls. 29-30,38 and 39). 
Mexican figurines and sculptures rarely carry objects, but 
the same accessories are found on Teotihuacan murals in the 
Palaces of Tepantitla, Zacuala and Atetelco (Sejourne 
1966a:Figs.80,136 and 194; A. Miller 1973:Figs.193-194 ,200, 
336 , 341-342). 

Typical of wall paintings at Teotihuacan are figures 
that carry small bags (Sejourne 1966:Figs. 72 and 195; A. 
Miller 1973:Figs.149,173-177,182,208,235 and 366). One 
example is illustrated here (fig. 24). Very similar poucnes 
are shown on the “Murals of Tombs 104 and 105 and on some 
ceramics from Monte Alban in Oaxaca (Caso and Bernal 1952: 
Figs. 26 and 28; Easby and Scott 1970:Cat. Ne. 160). The 
earliest known bag in Maya art probably occurs at Xulttum or 
Stela 20, dated 9.0.0.0.0 or A.D. 43¢ (pl. 48). ete 
from 9.2.0.0.0-9.3.0.0.0 (A.D. 474-494), more examples are 
found at Tikal (pls. 50-53-55), and perhaps at the same 
time, at Tres Islas in the Pasion district of the Peten 


(pl. 58). Thereafter, small bags are primarily carried in 
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the central Peten and Western Lowlands (pls.. 121 167 
— ’ , 174, 


191,193-195 ,212,217 ang 233), 

The most curious accessory at Teotibuacan is a cluster 
of small motifs that fall from the hand as if they were in 
a stream of liquid (A. Miller 1973: Figs. 85,124,173, 176-177, 
203,231,235, 295, 301-302, 324 396 and 366). One example is 
shown here (fig. 24). After the arrival of Mexicans in the 
Peten, the Maya adopted falling objects as hand accessories, 
including wristlet chains at Tikal and Xultun (pis. 37,43-44 
and 48). <A stream of liquid at El Zapote (pl. 46) serves, 
in turn, aS a model for later representations of the 
"scattering gesture" in which grains or drops of water fall 
onto the ground or into a container (pls. 116,131,137 and 
195). None of the falling accessories found with Maya 
figures closely resemble their counterparts at Teotihuacan, 
bu. Since native dress in late Baktun 8 includes only 
anthropomorphic heads and ceremonial bars as hand objects, 


the appearance of falling accessories after 9.9.0.0.0 (A.D. 


434) suggests Mexican prototypes. 


4, Back Devices 


The last article of dress from Mexico to be discussed 


was the use of back devices attached to the rear ef the belt. 
At Teotihuacan and Monte Albun, these objects were usually 
made of feathers fastened onto 4 central disk (fig. 25). 
Similar devices appear in Maya art after the arrival of 
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fig.14 Teotihuacan 
Headdresses 
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fig.is Teotihuacan 
Headdresses 
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fig.16 Teotihuacan 
Headdresses 
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fig.i7 Teotihuacan 
Headdresses 
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fig.18 Teotihuacan 
Deity Impersonator 
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fig.19 Teotihuacan Male 
Loincloths 
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fig.20 Teotihuacan Female 
Skirts and 


Quexquemitli 
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fig.21 Teotihuacan Male 
Shoulderpieces 
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a.-b. Teotihuacan 
Shell Necklaces 


e.-i1. Teotihuacan 
Bead Necklaces 
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fig.23 Teotihuacan 
Sandals 
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fig.25 Teotihuacan Deity 
Impersonator in 
Jaguar Costume 
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Wexicans around 8.17.1.0.0 or A.D. 376 (pls. 29,30 and 


35). Eventually, the Maya interpreted back devices as 


tiscns of masks and featherwork (pls. 101,116,137, 


174,190,193-195). 


Iv. The Peten: Early Baktun 9 


At the beginning of the Classic Period, Tikal and 
cities in the southern Peten shared costume elements (hip- 
cloths, ceremonial bars and head dress motifs) that are 
not found on northern sculptures at Uaxactun or Xultun. 


These articles begin to appear, however, at northern 


ceoters during the early katuns of Baktun 9. The hip- 


cloth, for example, first occurs at Xultun on Stela 20, 
dated 9.0.0.0.0, A.D. 434 (pl. 48), and again at Uaxactun 
onc the Altar of Structure V, which probably belonged with 
Stela 26 on 9.0.10.0.0 (Proskourlrakoff 1950:106). By 
9.3.0.0.90 (A.D. 494), Uaxactun had adopted the ceremonial 
bar and chin maskette for the helmet (pl. 39), motits 
heretofore used only at Tikal and centers in the southern 
Peten. On the basis of the evidence, Tikal seems to have 
become the fashion center of the Deten by the beginning 
of Baktun 9. 

It is my belief that Tikal began to dominate Peter 
costume as a result of Mexican influence. Tikal was | 
apparently the focus of Mexican contacts with the Peten 


Coward the end of Baktun 8, and accepted a foreign ruier 
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(Cucl Nose) to the throne (Coggins 1975:1:100). Subse- 


quently, most sculptures with Mexican dress motifs are 
found at Tikal (Stelae 4,18,31 and 32) and southern 
cities (El 4apote, Yaxha, Tres Islas). In the northern 
Peten, the Mexican warrior from Uaxactun (Stela 5) pre- 
dates the accession of Curl Nose Oy approximately a year 
(8.17.1.4.12), but the text ends with the Tikal emblem 
glyph. This date also occurs at Tikal (Stela 31) and 
must, thererore, uave some nistoricylh meaning, perhaps 
the arrival of Mexicans in the Peten. Stela 5 may even 
portray Curl Nose himself, a ruler later shown at Tikal 


carrying the headdress of the Teotihuacan war god, Tlaloc 


B, Of Stela 18 Cpl. sky. 


The first two katuns of Baktun 9 represent a transi- 


tional period when some new motifs resemble costume 


elements from Vexico, but Maya dress relies more upon 


traditional articles from late Baktun 8. Substantial 


changes are apparent in sculptural compositions, including 


frontal and strict profile views of the human form, and at 


Tikal and El Zapote, figural programs uSing two or curge 
Sides of the stela shaft. These innovations reflect 
painted murals and ceramics from Teotihuacan (Kubler 
1967310; Pasztory 1978:116-117), as well as wall paintings 
from Tombs 104 and 105 at Monte Alban. Not surprisingly, 
profile and frontal views of the human figure were antl- 
cipated at Tikal during the reign of Curl Nose (pls. 30, 
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36), but the presentation of royal couples (pls, 


31 and 
46-17) and triptych programs that wrap a Single figure 
around the sides of a stela (pls. 43 and 44) do not 
appear until the beginning of Baktun 9. 

A. Tikal 


From 9.0.0.0.0~9.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 434-474), four sculp- 


tures at Tikal are thought to portray a ruler called 


Stormy Sky who was the son of Curl Nose, including Stelae 


1,2,28 and 31 (Coggins 1975:1I:185-186). The nominal 


compound for this ruler has two Signs, the glyph for God 


K and a sky glyph. A similar compound, having a bone sign 


followed by the sky Sign, occurs in the text to the Leyden 


Plaque. Thus, the Sky glyph was probably a family name 


Or dynastic emblem at Tikal and the God K sign something 


closer to the personal name for the early Baktun 9 ruler 


of Tikal.° 
Steia 31 (9.0.10.0.0 or A.D. 444) was carved en all 


four s‘des, depicting a central portrait of Stormy Sky, 
SOldiers to the right and left, and there is 2 long text 


on the back. Much of Tikal's early history has been 

ait nas 
In naming this man Stormy Sky, Clemency Co ins (1975: 
I: 185-186) confused the glyph for God K wath ae ry 
Chac, a god of rain, storm and lightning. The Tikal 
ruler On Stelae 1,2,28 and Jl really Ought to be called 
ne K - Sky." Other writers have carefully separated 
: e glyphs for God K and the rain deity (Spinden 1913: 

-53; Morley and Brainerd 1956:196: Schellhas 1904: 

16-19, and 32-34; Thompson 1970:224-297), 
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gleaned from this lascription, because it has ancestral 
passages referring to Jaguar Day and the reign of Curl 


Nose during late Baktun 8. Although the Warriors on the 


sides of Steia Ji wear lWexican dress motifs (platelet 
heaugear, square shields, back devices and spear throwers), 
the costumes have no parallels at Teotihuacan or Monte 
Alban (pls. 38 and 39). In other words, the various 
elements are Mexican, but their combination is Maya. 
Short inscriptions above the two soldiers may identify 
them aS ancestral portraits of Curl Nose. 

The central figure of Stormy Sky on Stela 31 (pl. 
37) has an archaistic costume. It revives Tikal motifs 
from Stela 29 (8.12.14.8.15) as well as the skewed pro- 
file characteristic of late Baktun 8. The foliated nose 


plug, helmet with bone symbols and bracket chin ornament 


occurs cz SOtk sculptures, and in addition, the Tikal 


emblem head suspended from the helmet chin guard on Stela 


29 appears in the crook of the elbow on Stela 31 (pls. 


ll and 37). In other respects, Stela 31 uses articles 


typical of late Baktun 8, such as the long necklace, 


decorated belt and pendant chain. Only the wristlet chain 


suggests an adaptation to falling hand accessories at . 


Teotihuacan. The emphatic contrast between the old~ 


fashioned portrayal of Stormy Sky and the two soldiers 
wearing Mexican articles of dress suggests that Stela 31... 
on the part of Stormy Sky, to - 


oe | 


WaS a conscious attempt. 


affirm his dual ancestry (Coggins 1975: 1: 185-187). 


Proskouriakoff observed (1950:106) that monuments | 


erected in the early katuns of Baktun 9 reveal an attention 


to small details, such that the sculptures almost have a 


jeweled quality. This 1s particularly true of Tikal (pis. 


37-45). I susnect that the precision in the carving 


reflects elements from the minor arts. For example, the 


helmet on Stela 31 (pl. 37) includes a back frame repre- 


senting the cage glyph (T193) that occurs elsewhere only 
on the Leyden Plaque during late Baktun 8 (pl. 12). 
Similarly, chin maskettes become common on stelae after 
9.0.0.0.0, A.D. 434 (pls. 37,43-44,59 and 62), while #eey 
12, 


primarily appear on small objects in Baktun 8 (pls. 
18,20 and 21). There is, then, some reason to believe 

that early Baktun 9 sculptors borrowed motifs from the 
minor arts. 

Stela 31 is the first monument of the Classic Period 
to display large figures on three sides of the sculpture. 
A similar approach to carving occurs on Stelae 1,2 and 
28 (pls. 43-45). Each monument depicts only a single 
figure, but the image is wrapped around the front and 
sides of the shaft. In the Peten, the concept of wrap- 
ping a figure around the sides of a stela is not found 


anywhere else but at Tikal. Related sculptures at 


Uaxactun and El Peru (pls. 59 and 62) confine the principal 


figure to the central plane, with texts or small. figures 
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on the sides. While this may not seem a significant 
distinction, it becomes important in the consideration 
of stelae erected outside the core zone. 

Stelae 1,2 and 28 are undated but are thought to 
portray Stormy Sky (Coggins 1975:1;186). Tuey are similar 
to one another in their dress and composition, and close 
to Stela 31 in the detail of their execution (pls. 43-45). 
As a group, Stelae 1,2 and 28 are visibly no later than 
monumeutsS erected arter 5.2.0.u.y (pls. 49-51). Although 


Coggins believes (1975:1:186) that portrayals of rulers 


with ceremonial bars were posthumous, there is no evidence 


for this practice. I see no reason why the Tikal group 


should be dated later than the time of Stormy Sky's death 


on 9.1.1.10.10 (A.D. 455). Indeed, a nearly idestical 


composition was probably carved on Stela 26 at Uaxactun 


on 9.0.10.0.0 (Proskouriakoff 1950:107). These monuments 


attempt tc render the figure in frontal view by turning 


the upper torso so the arms, shoulders and ceremonial bars 


are parallel to the foreground. Since the Tikal seculp- 


tures are fragmentary, their dress motifs will be discussed 


together. 
What immediately strikes the eye in looking at the 


three figures are the featherwork back devices that fan 
outward from the shoulders onto the sides of the stelae 
(pls. 43445). They are obviously based upon Mexican back 


devices, and their lateral spread recalls frontal figures 
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on Teotihuacan murals. Small clusters Of plumes in the 


nelmets may have been placed on both sides of the head- 


gear, as they were at Teotihuacan, as well as on Curl | 


Nose during Baktun 8 (pl. 30). The beaded network over 


the hip-cloth (pl. 43) perhaps imitates woven motifs 
from Mexico. Other features on Stelae 1 and 2 are simi- 
lar to Stela 31, and help assign these sculptures to early 
Baktun 9, including the wristlet chain, Square ligatures 
on the arms and legs, the decorated belt, and most. impor- 


tantly, the helmet headgear. These articles do not appear | 


at Tikal after 9.2.0.0.0, A.B. 474 (pls. 49-51). 


B. The Southern Peten 


1. El Zapote 


Stela 5 from El Zapote is the earliest Known repre- 
sentation of a royal couple, carved on the front and back 
sides of the monument (pls. 46 and 47). The narrow sides 
of the shaft carry an inscription with the date 9.0.0.9.64 
(A.D. 434). The woman (pl. 46) probably came from Tikal, 
because her accessory box depicts a small, reclining 
figure of God K (Marcus 1976:39-41). God K was, of 
course, the namesake of Stormy Sky, and similar God kK 
glyphs appear at Tikal in the text to Stela 1, as well 
as on the belt of Stela 2 (pl. 44). Joyce Marcus (1976: 
41) believes that the marriage of the Tikal woman to a 


local chieftain made El Zapote a dependency of Tikal. 
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further 2vidence of such an alliance comes from the 
anthropomerphic head carried by the husband {pl.-47), 
pithe tee Party eestreyed, Wicvia ther tical emetcmrdesa 
shown on the chin guard of Stela 29 at Tikal and in the 
crcok of Stormy Sky's elbow on Stela Sl (Cpls. Vt amd 37). 

The costumes werm by the El Zapete ceuple presage 
important changes in Maya dress. Neither figure can 
boast the attention tc detail found at Tikal; nor is there 
much use of featherwork, except for a cluster of plumes 
in the female helmet (pl. 46). On the other hand, the 
necklaces are much shorter than those worn during the 
late Baktun 8. The woman wears a maskette choker and the 
man a beaded collar (pls. 46 and 417). <A maskette choker 
also appears on Stormy Sky at Tikal, although it is 
almost obscured by the ceremonial bar (pl. 44). At El 
Zapote, the recognition of these necklaces as adaptations 
92) is particularly strong be~- 


to Mexican collars (fig. 


cause they are worn over cloth shoulderpieces. The woman 


has adopted the \Wexican quexquemitl, and her husband has 


a4 garment that resembles the shoulderpiece with tabbed 
arm slits worn by Curl Nose (pl. 30) and related figures 
from Teotihuacan (figs. 27 and 28). [n summary, che ibis 


tumes worn by the El Zapote couple anticipate Classic Maya | 


dress after 9.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 474). 
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2. Yaxha 
Stela 2 from Yaxha (Maler 1908-10:P1.15,n0.2) ig 


undated, and at first glance, it resembles late Baktun 3 | 


portrayals of rulers with ceremonial bars. Yet, the 


figural stance is not the distorted profile character- 


istic of early figures, but an attempt to render the 


figure in strict profile, similar to the warriors on the 


Sides of Stela 31 at Tikal (pls. 38 ani 39) and t@e royal . 


couple of El Zapote (pls. 46 and 47). The helmet also 


has a chin maskette, like Baktun 9 stelae at Tikal (pls. 
43-45), and the beaded collar is identical to that of. the 
man on Stela 5 at El Zapote (pl. 47). More important, 

the pendant chain hanging from the belt of the Yaxha 
figure terminates in a masketta representing the Tikal 
emblem head, and a ¢-kan head appears at the feet. At 
Tikal, Stormy Sky stands on both glyphic neads on Stela 

28 (pl. 45). Stela 2 thus belongs to the first two katuns 


Of Baktun 9, and the costume imitates articles of dress 


from Tikal. 


3. Tres Islas and Altar de Sacrificies 

The earliest dated Sculptures outside the core Zone 
are glyphic panels from Altar de Sacrificios, ineluding 
Stela LO (9.1.10.0.0, A.D, 464) and Stela 11 (9,.2.0.0.6, 
A.D. 474) from the Pasion distriet of the Peten (J, 


Graham 1972: 39-417). Undated monuments at a neighborit¢E 
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center, Tres Islas, may also belong to early Baktun 9 
pecause the costumes reflect adaptations to Mexican dress 
motifs associated with the reign of Stormy Sky at Tikal. 
The warrior figure (pl. 57) is particularly close to the 
soldiers on the sides of Stela 31 from Tikal (pls. 38 and 
39), while the other Tres Islas Stela includes such 
articles aS a turban with a Mexican trapeze-and-ray Sign, 
featherwork back device and accessory pouch (pl. 58). The 
feathered back ornaments are typical of sculptures por- 
traying Stormy Sky (pis. 43 and 44), while the bag appears 
at Xultun on 9.0.0.0.0, A.B. 434 (pl. 48), and the turban 
with a trapeze-and-ray sign is found on Tikal ceramics from 


Burial 10 around 8.19.10.0.0, A.D. 425 (Coggins 1975:11: 


Fig.54a). 


C. The Northern Peten 


jie Uaxactun 


Early Baktun 9 monuments from Uaxactun are poorly pre- 
served, but they clearly reveal thav the nerthern Peten 
had begun to adopt dress motifs previously found enly at’ 
Tikal and centers in the south, such as the hip-cloth and 


Stela 26, dated 9,0.10.0.0 or A.D. 444, 
but apparently 


ceremonial bar. 
was intentionally defaced in ancient times, | 
resembled Stelae 1,2 and 298: from Tikal (Prosxouriakoff 
The Altar of Structure A-V, which probably 
seated male Wearing 


1950: 107). 


belonged with Stela 26, preserves @ 
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» 


a hip-cloth with a beaded fringe (Proskouriakoff ibid: 


Fig. 39e). Later stelae from Uaxactun aroumd 9.3.0.0.@ 
(A.D. 494) continue the kind of figural, composition found 


on Stela 26 and the Tikal group associated with Stormy 


Sky (pls. 59 and 61). 


2. Aulitun | 
Stela 20, dated 9.0.0.0.0(A.D. 434), affirms the spread 


of southern elements into the northern part of the core 
area (pl. 48). In addition to the jaguar hip-cloth, like 
the one worn by Stormy Sky on Stela 28 (pl. 45), we also 
find adaptations to Mexican motifs. The Xultun figure has 
a falling wristiet chain, shown at Tikal on Stela $1. (pl. 
37). The accessory bag does not appear at Tikal on cera- 
mics or sculptures until 9.2.0.0.0, A.D. 474 (pl. 86), 

but it obviously recalls Mexican pouches (fig. 24). A 
back device may also be worn by the Xultun figure (pl. 48). - 
Lastly, the ground line design representing a reptilian 
head parallels those of Stelae 1,2 and 28 at Tikal (pls. 
43-45). Since Stela 20 predates Tikal monuments depicting 
Stormy Sky by at least ten years, one might question the 
direction of influence were it not for the hip-cloth so 


characteristic of the southern Peten during late 


Baktun 8. 
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D. Summary—ine Heten (9.0.9.9.0-9,2.9.0.05 

There 1S good reason to believe that the presentation 
of two or more figures on a Single monument, as well as 
the use Of Strict profile ang frontal views, was stimu- 
lated by Mexican practices of ceramic and mural decora- 
tien) (Rubter 1) eG? 10; Ceeeins 1075-1. 1eo-184 paectery 
1978:116-117). During late Baktun 8, Maya rulers are 
typically shown as isolated figures in a kind of skewed 
profile. The wall paintings and ceramics of Mexico 
illustrate figural groups, as frontal and profile images, 
in what appear to be ceremonies or ritual processions. 
At Tikal, the reign of Stormy Sky (8.19.10.0.0-9.1.1.1@. 
10, A.D. 425-455), is characterized by triptych programs 
(Stelae 1,2,28 and 31) that recall Teotihuacan palace 


murals and tomb paintings from Monte Alban where a frontal 


image is flanked by profile attendants. Stela 5 from El 


Zapote is compositionally related to the Tikal series in 


depicting profiles of a royal couple. 


The attention to detail in the carving of early 


Baktun 9 sculptures, particularly those at Tikal, resem=- 


bles small scale workmanship in the minor arts [ have 
Suggested that sculptors actually borrowed motifs from 
This is difficult to prove, because 


Portable objects. 
I can only note thac 


small products rarely carry dates. 


Particular elements such as the cage. glyph back frame 


and chin maskette seem to have been transferred from the 


Les . 
minor arts to monumental carving at the beginning of 


Baktun 9. Similarly, Stela 81 at Tikal (9.0.160.0.0, A.8, 


444) marks the first appearance of mosaic platelet warrior. 
headgear in sculpture (pls. 38 and 39), but the same kind 
of head dress occurs on Tikal ceramics around 8.19.10.0.0, 
A.D. 425 (Coggins 1975:II:Fig.56a). 


With regard to costume, early Baxtun 9 monuments 


represent a transitional mode of dress. Many features 
from Baktun 8 continued to be used, coupled with some 
adaptations to Mexican articles, including back devices, 
feathers in headgear, the feminine quexquemitl and its 
masculine counterpart, falling hand accessories and small 
bags. New types of costumes are related to deity imper- 
sonation and warfare (pls. 32,38 and 39). Insofar as tkere 
exists a uniform tradition in the Peten at the beginning 
of Baktun 9, it was dominated by Tikal where Mexican 
influence was strongest. Other centers with monuments 
assigned to this period (9.0.0.0.0-9.2.0.0.0, A.D. 434= 


474) imitated the figural programs, native dress motifs 


and Mexican adaptations of Stormy Sky's reign at Tikal. 


0 0-9, 13.9, 0.0) 

It has been customary to divide the Classic Perioa 
into Early and Late epochs separategq by a sudden decrease 
in the erection of monuments from 9.5.0.0.0-9.8.0.0.0 


(A.D. 933-592). Although many writers have commented upon 


this hiatus in carving, we are not much closer to under- 
standing it than when Sylvanus Morley (1938-39:IV:333) 
recognized a drop in the number of monuments. Proskouria- 
koff (1950:111-lL12) perceived tine absence of sculptures 

as symtomatic of less tangible ills that precipitated a 
crisis in Maya society. In the aftermath, she saw changes 
in the formal properties of Classic sculpture, as well as 
in the character of monumental expressions. Proskouriakoff 
supported her research with the results of excavations at 


Uaxactun (A. L. Smith 1950), where changes in ceramics and 


masonry techniques seemed to beiong to the same period. 
Some writers now attribute the hiatus to political 


disturbances in Mexico, and particularly the decline and 


fall of Teotihuacan around 9.9.0.0.0, A.D. 612 (Parsons . 


1969: Rathje 1973; Webb 1973; Willey 19%: Coggins 1OVS; 


hors feel 
Pasztory 1978). For the most: part, these authors 


t of the 
that Tikal virtually controlled the developmen 


without 
Peten, but could not per its dominant position 


| met nericuLace 
Teetihuacan. Gerdon Willey (i974), the m 


195. 


exponent of this viewpoint, believes that the hiatus was 
caused by a trade failure between the Peten and central 


Mexico. He recognizes the possibility of internal pres- 


sures among the Maya from nopulation growth, rival 


dynasties ana food shortages, but stresses tne dependency 


of Peten centers upon foreign trade. Correspondingly, 


it is generally assumed that the florescence of circum- 
Peten regions after 9.8.0.0.0 (A.D. 592) stemmed from a 
vacuum of power in the core zone during the hiatus (Rathje 
1973; Willey 1974; Pasztory 1978). Circum-Peten cities 
presumably established trade contacts with peripheral 
centers in Mexico. 

Regardless of the political implications, it is 
difficult to regard the hiatus aS a2 genuine break in the 
development of Maya art. There was, to be sure, a decline 
In stela production, but most cLanges in the Late Classic 
were anticipated or present in the Early Classic. Bres- 
kouriakoff (19S50:111), for example, discusses what she 
considered an important shift in the placement of feet 
from profile views to Open toes during the hiatus and 
later. Yet, she mentions the late position in connection 
with Stela 20 at Uaxactun (9.3.0.0.0.7). Likewise, all 
of the common Subjects on late Sculptures (warriors, 
impersonators, rulers with ceremonial bars) were already 
established Sy 9,0.0.0.0 (A.D. 533), and at Yaxchilan, the 


Scattering gesture on siela 27 (9.4.0.0.0) preficures 
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gotivie Peetures e224) Late Classic 


As for ceramic i 
S; the combined excavations of Uaxactun 


mitral, Altar de Sacrificios and Seibal reveai that the 
change from Izakel te Tepeu Sequences was a gradual 
process such that differences in their phases - Tzakol 
1,2,3, and Tepeu 1,2,3, - are matters ar degree (Willey 

et al. 1967). From the vantage point of both sequences, 
Tzakol and Tepeu have distinct vessel shapes, but as late 
as 9.12.0.0.0 (A.D. 671), some Tepeu vases preserve con- 
structional features of Tzakol. Similarly, the two se- 
quences reflect a transition’ fFrem iselated metifs on 
Tzakol veSSeis tO geometric patterns and figural scenes 
in Tepeu. Nonetlneiess, the kind of narrative episode 
that became typical of Tepeu was preceded by compositions 
on Tzakol wares after 9.0.0.0.0, A.D. 434 (Kidder et al. 
1946:Figs. 204-205; R. E. Smith 1955:II:Figs. 1la,b and 
224': Coggins 1975:II:Figs. 51b,57b,610,67¢).° 


In view of the evidence, there is reason to acknow- 


ledge the Middle Classic Period suggested by recent 


authors (Pasztory 1978; Coggins 1979) from approximately 


9.2.0.@.9 to 9.13.0.0.0 (A.B. 474-691). This era spans 


ir eventual 
whatever problems led to the hiatus, and their eventu 


5 | ; =6.T; 106-107) chose the 
* At Uaxactun, Ce fee ae between Tzakol anc 


date 9.8.0.0.0-as the div ; d with stelae 
‘ : eociate W1 
Tepeu on the basis rr eee The more rigorous 


e3.0.0. Seibal 
theavariale ot Tikal. Altar de ert agar eect 
indicate that the separation 1S 7.° 
(Willey et al.1967:Figs-. ; 
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the Middle Classic corres. 


resolution. More important, 


ponds to the growth of circum-Peten regions and regiona} 


types of dress. The earliest monuments outside the Peten 


are found in the southeast at Copan and Quirigua around 


9.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 474). Subsequently, dated sculptures eccur 


in the northern and western lowlands at Yaxchilan, 
Bonampak, Piedras Negras, Coba, Tulum and Calakmul. Circum- 
Peten cities borrowed motifs from the core area, speci- 


fically from Tikal, but the very earliest monuments exhibit 


peculiarities that become regional traits. The development 


of regional types of dress ended around 9.13.0.0.0 


(Proskouriakoff 1950:123-124). 


te The Peten 


A. Masculine Formal Dress 


io hia 


The death of Stormy Sky was followed by the reigns of 
two rulers (Kan Boar and Claw Skull) who either Succeeded 


one another in rapid order or held the throne together as 


co-regents from 9.2.0.0.0 to 9.4.0.0.0, A.D. 4174-513 


(Coggins 1975,1979). Probable parentage statements on 
Stelae 3 and 7 indicate that Claw Skull was the son @f Kan 


Boar. According to Coggins (1975,1979), the réigns of the 


two men represent a period of relative isolation at Tikal 


coupled with a consolidation of Mexican ideas. The 


costumes support thiS view. They are simpler than the 
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regalia ef Stormy Sky, yer long after the a 
rrival of 


curl Nose and his followers, the monuments reveal furth 
veal further 


adaptations to Mexican dress, [ft 1S Signifi t th 
Cant that 


proskouriakoff (1950:107) saw on these sculptures “typical 
traits that were to be developed during the Subsequent 
period.'' The costumes worn by Xan Boar and Claw Skull 
anticipate formal dress throughout the Maya lowlands. 
Some of Tikal's adaptations to Mexican dress around 
§.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 474) were preceded on monuments from the 
first two katuns of Baktun 9, but they acquire fuller 
expression during the reigns of Kan Boar and Claw Skull. 
Back devices were worn, for example, by Stormy Sky (pls. 
43 and 44); choker necklaces, beaded collars and cloth 
shoulderpieces occur at El Zapote and Tikal (pls. 44,46 
and 47). After 9.2.0.0.0, Tikal began to combine these 
features with capes, accessory bags, sandals with heel- 


guards, and headdresses using turbans, masks and feathers 


(pls. 49-56). As a group, these stelae portraying Kan 


Boar and Claw Skull mark a radical change in Maya costume. 


Such traditional features as helmet headgear, sandals with > 


loops over the instep and pendant chains attached to the 


belt were abandoned in favor of dress motifs that ‘recall 


costumes at Teotihuacan and Monte Alban. 


The dynastic sequence for Tikal seems unclear after 


9.4.0.0,@ (A.D. 513). The inscriptions are fragmentary, 
| phe jon of 
and few monuments were erected until the accessien a 
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Ruler A (9.12.9.17.16). Fortunately, the costumes largely 


reveal internal developments in the dress of Kan Boar and 
Claw Skull, including such elements as feathered headdresses 
and back devices, cloth shoulderpieces, and beaded collars 
(pls. 62,67 and 69). Stela 17 probably also has an 


abbreviated form of the triplicate staff shown with Claw 


Skull (pls. 51,56 and 69). Essentially the same costume, 


including the triplicate staff. is worn by Ruler A on 
9.13.0.0.0, A.D. 691 (pl. 190). In summary, Tikal costume 
exhibits fairly uniform traits during the Middle Classic. 
The motifs worn by Kan Soar and Claw Skuil were revived 
and redefined on later sculptures. Not until after 
9.13.0.9.0 do seemingly new elements appear in Tikal dress. 
The innovations o£ Tikal around 9.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 474) 
were not immediately followed by other centers in the 
Peten. At the beginning of the Widdle Classic, the monu- 
ments of Yaxha, Altar de Sacrificios and Uaxactun retain 
many early features such as helmet headgear, looped sandals 
and pendant chains attached to the belt. They also include 
motifs introduced at Tikal during the reigns of Kan Boar 
and Claw Skull. The retention of traditional Paris 
Classic elements is what I would expect at provincial 
centers that, at one and the same time, were attracted 
to the fashions of Tikal, but unable, for reasons of 
geographic distance or taste, to abandon tradition. Thus, 


until around: 9.8.0.0.0 (A.D. 592), provincial sculptures 
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BE be sana eave (BEST eutirely er mix traditi 
; Onal 


elements with new metifs that have Precedents at Tikal 
' 1 ai. 


9, Uaxactun and El Pery 

Stela 26 from Uaxactun (9.0.10.0.0, avn. Bee vieis 
almost completely eroded, but probably depicted a frontal 
figure 1n a costume Similar to the regalia of Stormy Sky 
during the first two katuns of Baktun 9 (pls. 43 and 44). 
The same kind of program continued to be used at Uaxactun 
for Stelae 3 and 20 with dates from 9.3.0.0.0-9.3.15.0.0, 
A.D. 495-508 (pls. 59 and 61). It is my guess that the 
undated Stela C at El Peru, due west of Tikal, is close in 
time, bEecCauUSEe 1 B2aGition to the costume, the outward 
position of the feet 1s like that found on Stela 20 at 


Uaxactum (pls. 59 and 62). 


3. The Pasion District: Altar de Sacrificios, Tres Islas 


and Arollo de Piedra 
I have suggested that undated stelae from Tres Islas 


57 and 58) belong to the first two katuns of Baktun 
t Tikal. 


Cris 


9 because of their Similarities to St@uay ol 12 


Given the tendency of provincial centers to retain. eo 
traits, the Tres Islas figures may be somewhat later. 
n district was Altar de 


Another center active in the Pasio 
2.0.0.0 (A.D. 


Sacrificios with glyphic panels around 9. 
und 9.4.0.0.0, 


474), and figural sculptures beginning aro 
A.D. 513 (Stelae :2 ase Ceo corn at eset eat 
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profile and helmet headgear of the 


preserve the skewed 


Early Classic, but they also have choker necklaces, and 


perhaps, shoulderpieces like those introduced at Tikal 


on 9.2.0.0.0 (J. Graham 1972:Figs. 33 and 43). By 9.10. 


0.0.0 (A.D. 632), Stela 9 at Altar de Sacrificies is 


comparable to other centers in the Peten in the use of 


feathered mask headgear, collarpiece and ceremonial bar 


(J. Graham ibid:Fig. 23). Similarly, at the center ef 
Arollo de Piedra, near Dos Pilas, Stela l on 9.9.9.0.9 
(A.D. 602) retains the helmet headgear of the Early 

Classic, but other elements of the costume such as the 
textile shoulderpiece with beaded collar, back device, 


staff and prorile stance, resemble Tikal costume after 


9.3.0.9.0 (pls. 13 and 51-55). 


4. Yaxha 
Stelae 4 ane 6 at Yaxha (Maler 1908-10:P1. 16, no. l 
and Pl. 17, no. 1) are probably contemporary to Tikal 
monuments erected from 9.2.0.0.0 to 9.4.0.0.0 (pls. 32 and 
96). The back devices of Stelae 4 and 6 closely resemble 
the Tikal group, and Stela 6 also has u veaded collar and 
triplicate staff. In other respects, these sculptures 
are tied to the past. They continue to show helmets with 
maskéttes under the Chin, pendant chains on the belt, and 
sandals with vertical loops over the instep, all of which 
were abandoned at Tikal on 9.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 474). Pros= 
kouriakoff (1950:107-108) considered Stelae 4 and 6 as 


1 Res 
peloaging to the first quarter of Baktun 9 wiite aes 
reluctant to date them more Precisely because of the 


persistence of Baktun 8 traits. 


5, (Caracel 
Renee ee cua ae Ear mya eieclemaeseciee oie 

again apparent on monuments at Caracol. Stela 16, 9.5.@. 

0.0 (A.D. 533), illustrates a number of features which 

combine traits from late Baktun 8 and early Baktun 9 in 

the central Peten, including the Skewed profile stance, 

high position of the ceremonial bar, wrist and ankle 

ornaments, belt with crossed band and disk, helmet with 

chin guard and tied Knots, and the curving lines of the 

hip-cloth (pl. 14). The two masks on either side of the 

feet are attached to wooden frames or paper constructions | 

suspended from the ends of the [er anens ss bar, a motifs: thas 

specifically recalls Stelae 1,2, and 28 at Tikal (pls. 

43-45). | 

Similar Early Classic elements, such as helmet head~ 


gear, wristlet and anklet plaques, beits with creased 


bands and disks, ceremonial bars with suspended masks, 


and sandals with ankle straps ar loans aver the nee et 


of the foot, are typical of later Caracol monuments from 


9.6.9.0.0 to 9.11.0.0.0 (A.D, 353-652), including Stelae 


1,3,5,6 and 14 (pls. 79- 82. and 8+). _tnere are alse features. 


r arts. 
which seem to have been eerreued frem the mino 
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Stelae 95 and 6, for example, beaded diadems are rae 

On : 
entral mask of the he 


hown on Early Classic cache vessels 


imet (pls. 82 and 84), 


over the c 


Such diadems are S 


(pl. 18). 
Curiously, the Caracol sequence also includes Motifs 
occur later at other centers. On Stela 14, dateq 


that 
the enthroned figure represents qa |. 


9.6.0.0.0 (A.D. 553), 


kind of composition (pl. 81), next shown at Tikal on 


new 
the wooden boards from Burial 195 around 9.8.0.90.0 er A. D. 
592 (pl. 70). The figure on the front ef Stela 6, Aer Sy: 
9.8.10.0.0 or A.D. 602 (pl. 82), wears the long necklace 


which became characteristic of Coba in the northern low- 
lands after 9.9.0.0.0 (pls. 88 and 89). The epaulettes 

on the shoulders occur at Calakmul after 9.9.0.90.0 (ats: 
82,96 and 257-259). Lastly, the figure on the back ef 
Stela S carries an obsidian or flint axe (pl. 83), ahs 
type shown on Tepeu 2 ceramics, as pantie as pecnseuat on 
later monuments at Tikal and Edzna (pls. 106-107, 192 and 
200). The shortened form of the. ceremonial bar tet. 83) 
Occurs next at Altar de Sacrificios on Stela 1 (9.11.0.0.9). 
In summary, despite a predilection for old- fashioned | 
metifs in Caracel cestume. it would be wrong to regard 


this city as 
isolated from develuemence at ee centers: 


6. Naranjo 
Around 9.9.0.6.8 cap 
eae aaa 9924: Yaranjo erected several 


monuments remi 
iiscent of Tikal stelae portraying Claw 


skull from 9.3.0.0.0 to 9.-4.0.0.9 A.D, 494-57 114 
oe “O13 (pls. 


31-56). Stela 38, dated 3.8.0.0.0 (pl. 71). y 
» 2S particu- 


ro those carried by Claw Skull (51. 72). No dates are 


available for Stelae 16 and 17 Cpls. 73 and v2), out 
suspect they were archaistic revivals erected toward the 
end of the Middle Classic. They mix the Cape, worn by 
only Kan Boar at Tikal (pls. 49 and 90) with the tripli- 
cate staff peculiar to Claw Skull (pls. 51 and 56). This 
kind of mixture of old motifs from different periods is 
typical of attempts to revive the past. Nonetheless, 

the monuments of Naranjo more ciosely reflect developments 


at Tikal than do those of Yaxha and Caracol. 


(a) Nin ee 
Revivals appear:again at Xultun. towards the.close of 


the Middle Classic. On Stela 1S, style dated 9.12.0.0.0 


+?, A.D. 671+ (Proskouriakoff 1950:198),.the helmet with 


chin maskette, high position of the ceremonial bar, and 


: 2] Tikal , “suc 
‘igural Stance recall Stormy Sky's reign Meme she Ol aalsl 
th medallions d> n@t eccur 


“uff bracelets and collars wi 


In addition, the treat- 


until after 9.8.0,0.0 (pl. 76). 
round 
ment of the belt is eloser to belts at al aaa 
i nfigu- 

2-14.0.@.9 A.D. 710 (pls. 115 and 118) tham any © & 


"ation @f the Yiddle Classic. 


jis) 


Stela 2 from Xultun, dated 9,13.0.0.0,,A4.D. GOL (py 
924) is another revival, in this case related to the 
triplicate staff costumes worn at Tikal around 9.3.0.0,0. 
4.p. 494 (pls. 51-5G) and again at Naranj- and Tikal from 


a 6.0.0.0-9.8.0.0.0, A.D. 553-593 (pls. 69 and 71). 


valtun, dated 9.11.0.0.0 and 9.12.6.6.9 


Stelae 4 and 5 2f =U 
respectively (A.D. 651 and 671), are more representative 


of contemporary trends in the Peten, but even here small 


figures in the hand and crook of the elbow recall acces- 


sories from the Early Classic (pls. 77 and 78). Two-new 


motifs are the mask panel on the apron and sandals with 


tassels over the instep. It is difficult to trace the 


origins of these elements, but they are typical of Late 


Classic dress. 


B. Feminine Regalia 


Women assumed greater importance in Maya society 
after 9.%8.0.0.0 (A.B. 533), and are frequently depicted 
on sculptures, vase paintings and figurines. The monuments 
indicate that most females were royal women who married: 
rulers trom other families. Like their male counterparts, 
these females have titles of high rank in texts and often 
carry inSignia of rulership, such as the ceremonial bar 
and manikin Saree representing God K. In addition, there 
are cinstances where a woman seems to have been, at least 
fer-a.shert time, the sele ruler of a city. The Lattcr 


rob ' 
probably represent eccasions when a female held the throne 


through the female line. 


1. Tikal 

aa lal the reign of Claw skull (9.2.13.0.0-9.4.0.0.6, 
4.D, 487-513), the throne is believeg to have passed to a 
female called the Woman of Tikal (Coggins 1975:1:220). tt 
is known that she was born on 9.3.9.13.3 (Stela 23), and 
tater married a man who is portrayed on  Stela 25 (9.4.3. 
0.0, A.D. 516). The hustand was probably of Lesser rank 
than his wife, because ancestral clauses on Stela 26 trace 
the descent of the Woman of Tikal throuch the oes Paw 
family, including Stormy Sky and Kan benr. She may ace 
been the daughter of Kan Boar (Caegias 1975:1:226), and 


therefore, a younger sister of Claw Skull. Since the 


texts to Stelae 23 and 25 are fragmentary, their dedica- 


tory dates are not known. 
Tikal proposed by Clemency 
difficulties after 9.4.0.0.0 
Coggins (1975:1:221). ‘Stelae 
e Son ot Woman of Tikal 1a 
She further argues 


i The dynastic sequence for 
Coggins (1975) encounters 
(A.D. 513). Accerding t® 
23 and 25 were erected by th : 
order to justify his own relgn. : } Htary 
that the sea Aeueaha on the undated ae Seri? kee 

Stela 26 around 9.6.0.0.0 (A.D. Ses Se een 

ruler of Stela 1¥ en 9.8.0.0,0 (A.D. te : 5 9.8, 

has three texts, of which two Bee iets 

15 and 9.6.3.9.15. Cowgins assumea 4915) would ve 

9.7.3.9.13. An earkder. position seer vo have been 

equally tenable, and in fact, ates 17 and 26 ob 
the date. The placement ges a eexts on one Lintels 
respect to one another comes arate glyphic panels 


Of Structure 12 at Yaxchilan. 


417 


triptych programs of 
95 revlve the 
Stelae 23 and 
al 2,28 and 31 in wha 
reign of Stormy Sky during 
The Woman of Tikal, unhappily aimost 


t was surely a conscious effort 


Stela 
the fivse twe 


to imitate the 


katuns of Baktun 9, 
destroyed, appears in frontal view on the front of Stela 
es : 


23 flanked by youthful 
Stela 25 depicts the husband framed by profiles 


figures of her children (pls. 63 


and 64). 


of his wife and son (pls. 65 and 66). in identifying these 


figures, Coggins (1975:1:221-222) observes several arckais- 


tic traits in the costumes of the Woman of Tikal. On 


Stela 23 (pl. 63), she wears a choker of beads, and 


beneath it, a string of shells that resembles VWexican 


necklaces from Teotihuacan (fig. 22), as well as shell 


constitute a dynasty list that gees back to Baktun. 8 

and can be securely traced frem:9.6@.19.2.4 pe 9.7.13. 
9.6 (Mathews 1980MS)., More important, several Yaxchilan 
rulers are associated with rulers at other centers 
Including Tikal. iintel 37 names the same ruler men- 


ents sy eee On Stela 17 was probably born 
Woman of Tikal. oy and may have been the son ef tne 
Aaa Se ee acceded to the throne on 9.3.3.9.13 
ease pose eae first katun anniversary on 9.6.3.9. 
thereafter foll obscure, Nis reign ended Shortly 
in contact with owed by the man On Stela 17, who was 

: sacchilan en 9.6.6.7.19. Monuments 
1 1kal and her husb OU 
Stelae 10 Snr is ee 9.5.3.9.15, idetie clemcs 

ave eee dates arnund §.5.0,0.9. 

uwce these sculptures 
‘Proskouriakos f 1980: 
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jecklaces Worn by Curl Nose and Other Barly Clasei 
Cc 
jigures (pls. 30,38 and 39). The headdress on Stela 25 


66) combines the three-part floral motif of Kan 


(pl. 
Boar's headgear (pl. 49) with the jaguar tail shown on 

rhe Tikal emblem head carried by Stormy Sky on Stela 21 

(pl. 37). 

Armee Le esvieuciarcRaic@featureist (Stelsi3s alice weds 
dress worn by the Woman of Tikal. While only half of the 
figure remains (pl. 66), the costume Surely resembled the 
beaded skirt and quexquemitl shown on the woman of El Zapote . 
on 9.0.0.0.0, A.D. 434 (pl. 46). Stela 5 from £1 Zupote 
(pl. 46) probably depicts a Tikal female, possibly the 


Sister of Stormy Sky, who married a local ruler.. Her 


dress 1S expressive of Teotihuacan influence in the depic- 


tion of a round quexquemitl, maskette choker and acces- 
sorles (a falling object and box with Mexican trapeze- 


and-ray sign). Lastly, the interior of the box held by 


the El Zapote female contains a reclining Ged k, the 
Pa » . 
patron deity and namesake of Stormy Sky at Tikal (Marcus 


a 


1976:159). sat 


There is, then, evidence to attribute the beaded 


Skirt and round quexquemt tl 


the cestume first occurs at El 


te'Tikal at the beginning of 


Baktun 9, even though 
Zapote. It was Coe oearpe that Radairdertal characteristic 
oF the Peten (Proskouriakoff 1961! IL 92). and both garments 
Bs ha worn with beaded overlays. Most iene or 


oe 


11g 
aded belt with @ central ornament of 4 


wear a tubular be 
Willer 1974:154), beginning 


grasping 2 shell (d. 
n of El Zapote and Tikal (pls. 46 and 66), 


the wome 
further noted a headdress 


Jeffrey Willer (1974:150) 
and it first 


emblem that is typically worn by women, 
appears at El Zapote (pl. 46). It is @ Wariant of the 


"tripartite badge" (Kubler 1969:40-41; 4. 
1974:77) that replaces the central element with a jeweleg 


Robertson 


crook representing a conventionalized reptilian head. 


2. Altar de Sacrificios and Naranjo 


Several writers have argued (Molloy and Rathje 1974- 


Marcus 1976: 160-170) that royal marriages among centers 


contributed to the formation of alliances. A possible case 


for this can be made at Naranjo around 9.13.0.0.0 (A.D 


691 i 
), where the inscriptions document the appearance of a 


‘ 
ae 


woman from Tikal, and she Wears the beaded costume pre~ 
Vv10 | 
USly found at El Zapote and Tikal (pls? 222 and 223),° 


The femal 
EGC on Stela 1 from Altar de Sacrificios, dated.” 


I 


9.11.10.0@.9 
See ee CA.D. 661), may have come from Tikal, since 


actually Came f 

The con tom Dos Pilas j; 

the Tikal aon seems from the Ma; ot district. 

Of that city. ; Glyph, and May hate Soars Pilas used 

“SSOCiated with : this case, Bie Wane en a dependency 

aS ROS PS ie 5. he Tikal emblem ; eo ode 
eee GSU b ret nl ieseie ig 

ye “ruler, 


7 
a ~ - 
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che alse has a beaded skirt anq quexquemitl with a 


ge ibelt (J. Graham 1079.9:. , 
rubula Siem ee. LN: There remains, 


nowever, the possibility that Stela } merely reflects 
influence from Tikal, in the same way that masculine 
dress gradually adopted elements of costume from Tikal. 
Similarly, Stelae 1 and 3 at Caracol, dated 9.3.0.0.0 
(A.D. 592) amd 9.11.0.0.0 (A.D. 651), portray a local 
female named Lady Jaguar, who wears the beaded quexque- 


mitl and skirt typical of the central Peten (pls. 79 


—— 


and 80). More important, a number of females wear beaded 


skirts amd guexquemitli after 9.13.0.@0.@ (A.B. 691) at 
4itar de Sacrificios, Des Pilas and Xultusg. I find it 


difficult to believe that they all came frem Tixal, set 


a + 


only because there are so many examples but also in light 


of the fact that Tikal had stopped wearing beaded dress. 


by 9.1570.0.0 (A.B. 730). 


C. Simple Costumes from the Hiatus 


A more intimate view of dress 1S found at Uaxactun 


On the mural of a palace called Structure B-XIIT cA. L. 


Smith 1950:Fig. 46). The scene depicts a meeting between 


two lerds in elaborate eostumes, followed by a temple 


ceremotiy involving three robed women, and seme twenty 
ithin 

Participants outside wearing simple costumes, With 

this group, three men ean be identified by their hip- 


Cloths and stages Legs, but the rest are Ones ia Long 
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ns (1975: 11:183-184) has discussed 


skirts. Clemency Coggi 
such as the shape 


Teotihuacan features in the painting, 
st participants, 


of the temple, the soft turvans worn by mo 
e B-XIII itself. 


and the actual construction of Structur 


However, late Tzakel sherds found in the debris of the 
building suggest a date for the mural from 9.4.0.0.0 to 
9.6.90.90.90 (A.D. 513-553). 

The robes worn by the woren inside the temple 
represent a long form of the Mexican huipil, a slip-on 


garment made from two squares of cloth with holes tor the 


head and arms (figs. 8 and 9). Early writers on the Maya 


debated whether figures wearing such garments were women, 


men or possibly deities (Maler 1901,1908; Thompson et al. 


1932; Morley and Brainerd 1956: Ruppert et al.19535). 
Subsequently, Proskouriakoff (1961:81) was able to asse~ 


Clate the long gown with female glyphs in texts, and she 


recognized it as the Vexican huipil. Later portrayals 
of Maya women indicate that the Hulpil was usually worn 


over the basic skirt (pls. 124 and 126), but it can also 


appear alone (pls. 141 and 275). Similar variation occurs 


in Mexico today where the long huipil is typically but 


not always combined with 2 skirt (Cordry and Corary 


1968:62). 
The huipil is an ancient Garment in Mexico, but its 


Origin remains obscure. While it is not preserved in the 


art of Teotihuacan or Monte Alban, female figurines wearing 


rt huipilli i - 
sho | : Ili over skirts have been excavated at Proto= 
classic sites in central Veracruz (A.D. 100-300) where 
they are associated with ceramics that resemble Teoti-~ 
huacan types (M. Coe 1965:699-700). Nonetheless, [I 
suspect that the huipil Originated in Veracruz, because 
during the Classic Period it is found Only in Veracruz 
and the Maya area. The appearance of the huipil at 


Uaxactun around 9.5.0.0.0, on a mural the* revives Mexican 
traits from the Early Classic, argues in favor of a 
wescern entry into the Peten by Curl Nese and his 
followers toward the end of Baktun 8. 


The huipil has not, heretofore, been seen in Maya 


art, because it was not a form of public dress. The 


mural of Uaxactun illustrates a private ceremony. The 


costumes are, accordingly, more casual than the elaborate 


dress shown on stelae in the open plazas of Maya cities. 


Display in dress is important when people of different 
but it 1S unnecessary when members 


status or rank mingle, 
Bell 


OI tne same class meet in private (Dorner i974:11; 


1976:30). The private use of the huipil is underscored 


by the fact that the Uaxactun mural appears inside a 


palace’ btilding. It was never seen by the general public. 


Likewise, the simple costumes worn by the male Bartcici= 
pants in the painted scene probably represent everyday 


dress in the palaces and small courtyards used vy the 


upper class. 
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some monuments from the hiatus 


There are, however, 
At Tikal, Stelae 


that evoke a new mood of intimacy. 
23 and 25 copy the triptych programs of Stormy Sky's 


reign. However, the presentation of familial groups had 
never been attempted before, and the children on Stela 


23 wear simple costumes such as those found on the con- 


temporary mural of Uaxactun (pl. 64). Stela 25 at 
erected around 9.9.0.0.0 (A.D. 612), is also 


(pl. 74). I am 


Naranjo, 
notable for the simplicity of its dress 


hesitant to suggest why simple dress is important to the 


hiatus, enough so to invade the public domain, but it may 


concern some Kind of revival. In this case, I need to 


discuss the development of Early Ciassic ceramics, where 


casual attire and genre themes first occur. 


ee Narrative Presentations in TZakel and Tepeu 


The hiatus spans the division hetween Tzakol and Tepeu 
ceramic sequences around 9.6.0.0.0 or A.D. 353 CWilvey ver 
al L967 )5 “This Separation is significant for changes in 
the shapes of vessels as well as their decoration. The 
irregular forms of Tzakol (basal flange bowls, tripods, 
cache vessels) were replaced by vases with smooth surface 
walls (round-side bowls, flare-side dishes and Straight 
cylinders). In general, the decoration of Tzakol ceramics 
can be described as, isolated statements of givyphs, = 


SeOmMetric symbols and naturalistic motifs that conform 
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to 1} | 


continued into Tepeu 
» but there was an increasing interest 


in Sree scenes 6! upper class life, including palace 
gatherings, ball games, warfare, hunting, ritual cere- 
monies, and double portraits of rulers on the front and 
back of the vase. The regular Shapes of Tepeu ceramics 
obviously reflect such pictorial concerns. 

There are, however, Tzakol vessels from Tikal, 
Uaxactun and Kaminaljuyu that anticipate the kinds of 
narrative themes which became characteristic of Tepeu 


(pls. 40-41, 92 and 100). These examples fall into two 


categories of design: 1 or 2 figures who occupy paneled 


frames, and a series of continuous figures. Five pic- 


torial schemes have been defined for Tepeu (Foncerrada 


de Moline 1977:148-149). I could analyze even more, but 


they would merely illustrate the ability of late ceramics 


to elaborate the two schemes of Tzakel. In the final 


analysis, every figural group in Tepeu is based upon 4 
two-part design or a processional sequence. With regard 


to costume, Tzakol vases reveal a predilection for simple 


dress, and the trend continued in Tepeu. 


At Tikal, the earliest Tzakol vessels with figural 
40a and +ld) come from two burials that date 


themes (pls. 
10.0.0 te 


n 8 from approximately Ais Ear) 


to the end of Baktu 
8.19.10.0.0 (A.D. 395-425). One of the graves seems to be 
while the other, Burial 10. 


a redeposited tomb (PD 50), 


Both burials were extraordinarily rich 


(Coggins 1979). 
T+ 146,177) 


which Coggins (1979° 


in decorated ceramics. 
yu and local products 


describes as imports from Kaminalju 


r types elsewhere found only at Kaminaljuyu 


representative oO 
during the period of Teotinuacan influence, with tne excep- 


tion of three ring-stand bowls that may have come from 


Mexico. If the dating of these tombs 1S even roughly 
correct, there is good reason to believe that the Maya 
adopted the use of figural themes on ceramics either 


directly from Mexico or by way of Mexican influence at 


Kaminaljuyu. 


2. Ceramic Mcetifs in Sculpture 


The Tikal monuments dedicated to Stormy Sky at the 
beginning of Baktun 9 (Stelae 1,2,28 and 31) illustrate 
features that seem to have been copied from late Baktun 8 
ceramics. I have already mentioned that the attention to 
detail on these sculptures recalls the precision of Tzakol 
vessels around 8.17.2.9.0 (A.D. 377). Specific elements, 
such as the Chin maskette, first occur on Baktun 8 vessels 
and the Leyden Plaque (pls. 12 and 2G-21). Similarly, 
the warriors on the sides of Stela 31 (pls. 38 and 39) 
represent a type of costume that occurs earlier on an 


incised tripod from PD 50 at Tikal (pl. 40a), and again 


at Kaminaljuyu on a tripod that is presumably close in 
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time, around 8.17.10.0.0 to 8.19.10.90.9 (pl. 92b) 


Lastly, the triptych programs of Stormy Sky's monuments 
are related to figural groupings on Mexican murals, but 
there is precedeice for such compositions at Tikal itself 
on ring-stand bowls from Burial 10 around 8.19.10.0.0, 
A.D, 225 (Coggins L9%7s:TIl: Figs, s4 and 36). 

Triptych programs were revived at Tikal around 
675.0.0.0 (A.D. 533) for Stelae 23 and 25. Sculptors 
probably turned once again to the minor arts for inspira- 
tion. The simple costumes worn by the children on Stela 


23 (pl. 64), and later at Naranjo (pl. 74), nave no ante— 


cedents in Maya sculpture. They resemble the kind of 


Simple attire found cn Early Classic ceramics (pls. 49-41, 


92 and 100), as well as on Tepeu I vases (R. E. Smith 


1955:I1I:Fig. 2a-l1,n). Of course, archaistic revivals are 


inevitably motivated by some contemporary trend. For 


reasons that are not as yet understood, the hiatus reveals 


an interest in private art. The excavated burials of 


Tikal and Altun Ha include such personal possessions as 
clay figurines, wooden staffs and headdresses, and bundles 
of cloth and jaguar skins that were probably worn as 


garments (Pendergast 1969:91-25; Coggins 1975: 1:342- 


348). Thus, although little is known concerning the 
development of wall painting in tie Peten, it 1s perhaps 
no coincidence that the intimate scene on the Uaxactun 
mural happens to coincide with the hiatus. 
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II. The Southeast Frontier 
including Copan and Quirigua, 


The southeast frontier, 
represents an area where almost every sculpture from che 


Middle Classic reflects Stormy Sky's reign at Tikal during 


the first two katuns of Baktun 9. Heretofore, the figurai 


stelae of Copan could not be dated earlier than 9.7.6.0 .0 


(A.D. 572), while the Quirigua sequence was thought to 


begin on 9.13.0.0.G (A.D. 691). Further research and 


newly discovered monuments at both centers provide secure 


evidence of sculptures erected around 9.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 


474). These monuments confirm Proskouriakoff's (1950:115) 


assumption that the southeast was influenced by the central 


Peten in early Baktun 9. 


A. Quirigua 


Stelae T and U at Quirigua were considered late monu- 
ments by Sylvanus Morley, who read the inscription on 
Stela T as 9.13.0.0.0 or A.D. 691, and that of Stela U 
as 9.14.0.0.0 or A.D. 710 (Morley Leora wi Soon yy 
Recent excavations have pushed the dates back, placing 
Stela U as 9.2.3.8.0 (A.D. 477) and Stela T as 9.3.0.¢6.0 
(A.D. 494), because these monuments are located in an 
area (Group A) that may have been the first part of the 
city to be occupied (Sharer 1978:62-63). Photographs of 


Stela U are not available, but Morley (1935:56) describes 


this sculpture as having a profile figure on the front and 
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text on the back. Morley (ibid) also recognized the 
possibility of a 9.2.3.8 06 date, but regarded it as too 
early. 

Stela T (9.3.0.0.0) is entirely glyphic (Morley 
1935:Fig. 6). However, the composition of Stela T is 
related to the newly discovered Stela 26, dated 9.2.18. 
0.0 (A.D. 493). A Photograph of this sculpture (Willey 
1982:Fig. 6) shows a frontal figure wearing Early Classic 
helmet headgear and carrying a ceremonial bar across the 


chest. This kind of presentation provides a prototype 


for most stelae subsequently carved at Quirigua. Most 


important, Christopher Jones (1977MS) describes Stela 26 


as depicting ". . .a figure in the wrap around style 


that occurs at Tikal on Stelae 1,2 and 28."" It is certain 


that Tikal, rather than any other center, influenced 


Quirigua, because the only other possible sculptures, 


which are found at Uaxactun, confine the figural image 


to the frontal plane of the stela (pls. 59-61). 


B. Copan 


Copan has also been recently excavated, and there is 


ow on display at the local museum. [t has 


a new stella, n 
Standing profiles of male figures on the front and back. 


most 
I saw this monument briefly, and remember it as 
ag well as Stela 9s 


Similar to Stela 29 at Tikal (pl. Ll), 
; ine the 
at Yaxha (Greene et al.1972:P1. 161) in show1ng 
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ceremonial bar held diagonally across one arm. In other 


respects, the figures wear costumes characteristic of the 


including helmets, hip-cloths 


Early Classic in the Peten, 
and heavy belts with pendant chains. The Copan stela 


is undated, but should be placed at the beginning of the 


YViddle Classic, since there are glyphic sculptures from 


s on the front and back of their shafts 
Of 


Copan with text 
from 9.1.10.0.0-9.2.10.0.0 (Stelae 20,24 and 25). 


course, all of these monuments relfect the figural experi- 


ments of Stormy Sky's reign, and specifically the royal 


courle portrayed on the front and back of Stela 5 at 


El Zapote on 9.0.0.0.0 (A.D. 434). 


Fragments of stela texts and pedestal stones record 


dates at Copan from 9.2.10.0.0 (A.D. 484) onward, but the 


next preserved figure appears on Stela 18 at 9.7.0.0.0 or 


A.D. 572 (Morley 1920:53-97). Stela 18 is severely eroded, 


but resembles a series of sculptures that follow, including 
Stelae 7,P,E,2,3 and 5 from 9.9.0.9.9 to §9.11.15.6.6 

(A.D. 612-666). These monuments are all similar in the 
presentation of a frontal ruler wearing dress motifs that 
Proskouriakoff (1950:115) characterized as archaic features 


related to the Early Classic in the Peten. Notable in 


the Copanec sequence are elements that seem to have been 


copied from the minor arts, such as the flaccid ceremonial 


bar found on only the Leyden Plaque and early Peten 


ceramics (pls. 12 and 20). The tiered mask headdresses 


ee : LEA 
reca Stelae and 2 at Tikal, but they are even closer 


to the masKs on early cache vessels from the Peten (pl. 


22). 


III. The Northern Lowlands 


A. Feminine Regalia at Coba, Calakmul and Tulum 


A great many women are portrayed on Middle Classic 
monuments outside the Peten, beginning with hiatus sculp- 
tures in the northern lowlands at Coba, Ichpaatun and 
Calakmul. The distribution of Middle Classic female monu- 


ments at circtcum-Peten centers has led several writers 


(Molloy and Rathje 1974; Marcus 1976:160-170) to postulate 


the existence of dynastic marriages between Tikal and 


distant provincial cities. Molloy and Rathje (1974) 


propose a system of exchange whereby Tikal sent royal 


women to peripheral centers in return for goods obtained 


through riverine and coastal trade. This thesis expands 


Rathje’s core-buffer model (1973), and helps explain, 


according to the authors, how Tikal maintained its wealth 


and prestige despite the growth of regional capitals and 


trade routes 2arcund the Peten during the hiatus. Molloy 


and Rathje do not, in fact, cite the appearance of Tikal 
women at circum-Peten centers, but refer only to the 
presence of Tikal's Sky dynasty title at Yaxchilan, 


Quirigua and Copan. 
Joyce Marcus (1976: 159-160) also believes that Tikal 
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Rather than suggest 


women were sent to other regions. 


why this happened, she states the end result: 


women with Peten origins and affiliations served to annex 


new ‘colonies’ to the Classic Waya political structure” 


(Marcus ibid:164). Her comments on marriages across 


regions are primarily confined to stelae erected during 


the hiatus and shortly afterwards, from 9.5.0.0.0 to 


9.10.0.0.0 (A.D. 533-632) in the northern lowlands (Tulum, 


Coba, Uxul, Calakmul, Ichpaatun). Marcus icentifies these 


women as having come from the central Peten because they 
wear the beaded skirt shown at El Zapote and Tikal during 
the first quarter of Baktun 9. 

Some doubt can immediately be cast on the idexw of a 
Tikal bridal supply by consulting glyphic texts at Palen- 
que. The east panel from the Temple of the Inscriptions 
(K2-K9) records the accession of a female called Lady 
K'anal-Ik'al on 9.7.10.3.8; her death on 9.8.11.6.12 was 
recorded on the side of the Sarcophagus in the tomb below. 
These texts associate Lady K'anal'Ik'al no less than three 
times with the Palenque emblem glyph, leaving no question 
as to her origin. Another woman, named Lady Zac Kuk, 
ruled Palenque from 9.8.19.7.18 to 9.9.2.4.8, and the 
Palenque emblem invariably follows her nominal compound. 

As for representations of women cxecuted in the 
northern lowlands, none of them can be directly compared 


to the early females of Fl Zapote and Tikal wearing beaded — 
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skirts and quexquemitli. The provincial monuments reflect 


peten motifs, and at the same time, important differences. 


My comments here are somewhat tentative because sculptures 
jn the north tend to be fairly eroded. The limestone in 
this region is softer than that of the Peten. Consequently, 
northern monuments have suffered more over time. Moreover, 
the earliest drawings of stelae at Coba, Tulum aad 

Calakmul leave much to be desired (Lothrop 1924; Thompson 
et al.1932; Ruppert and Denison 1943). Some have been 
redrawn by George Stuart (Coba) and Ian Graham (Calakmul), 
but the hiatus sculptures await new effort. 

Three stelae from Coba and Ichpaatun (Chetumal) depict 
profile women wearing beaded skirts during the hiatus 
(Warcus 1976:159). Unfortunately, the upper portions of 
these females are too eroded to determine if they wore 
shoulder garments. Stela 1 at Tulum (3$.6.10.0.0 or A.D. 


563) is better preserved, although cursorily rendered in 


the drawing by Lothrop (pl. 87). This woman stands in 


frontal view with a beaded skirt. The configuration of 


small spirals below the center of the belt probably 


represents the motif of a fish grasping a shell found at 


Tikal and El Zapote (pls. 46 and 66). However, the volutes 


and scrolls on the sides of the skirt are unique. 


On the upper half of the Tulum female, Lothrop has 


Lth a 
drawn what appears to be a slip-on shoulderpiece Ww 


; ve 
necklace pendant. There is no superimposed beadwork 
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and the garment itself has an unusual JU Shape that follows 
the outline of the flaccid ceremonial bar held in the 
hands (pl. 87). This type of pointed guexquemitl was 
worn by Monte Alban women in Oaxaca (Caso and Berna] 
1952:Figs. 128-131 and 215). It also occurs on Jaina 
Style figurines from the northern lowlands (Corson 1976: 
Figs. 2a and b). The figurines illustrated By Corson are 
solid, and therefore, contemporary with the Tulum female 
(Corson ibid:3,15)., 

After 9.8.0.0.0 (A.D. 592), the northern lowlands 


adopted the Auipil as a form of public dress. Beaded 


Overlays were frequently added, but the basis of these 
costumes was the woven huipil. At Coba, Stelae 2,524.0 
and 6 from 9.9.0.0.0 GGog.ta-0,0,0 CAD. 612-671) are very 
Similar in their portrayal of women wearing a long huipil, 
beads over the Shoulders, and Occasionally, a beadea 
skirt (pls. 88 and 89). The same kind of dress appears 

at Edzna (pl. 105), and at Calakmul on Stela o¢ (Ruppert 
and Denison 1943:P1.5lc). There was, however, a tendency 
to elongate beaded layers at Calakmul so that they cover 
the entire huipil. including Stela 28 on 9.9.10.0.0 and 
the undated Stela gg (Ruppert and Denison 1943:Pls. 49¢ 
and 53a). Beaded huipilli also occur in the Calakmul 
vicinity at Uxul on Stela 2, dated 9.9.10.0.0 or A.D. 


622 (Ruppert and Denison 1943:P1. 58a); Naachtun on 9.1L. 


0.0.0 or A.D. 651 (pl. 93); and on a looted stela with 
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what may be the Calakmul emblem in the Cleveland Museum, 
dated 9.13.0.0.0 or A.D. 691 (pl. 91). 

As a group. the stele from Coba and the Calakmul 
area define a mode of dress for women in the northern 
lowlands, and at the same time, differences between the 
two cities. Both centers shared the use of HUipilli and 
layers of beads, but each is distinct in their presenta- 
tions. Less beadwork appears at Coba, and as Proskouria- 
koff noted (1950:123), the costumes invariably include 2 
long necklace that terminates in a bar crnament (pls. 88 
and 89). This necklace is peculiar to Coba in the north, 


but it has precedence at Caracol on 9.8.10.0.0 or A.D. 


602 Cpl. S82). 


In the Calakmul area, the women of Calakmul (Stelae 


28 and 88), Uxul (Stela 2), and Naachtun (Stela 18) wear 


beaded huipilli (pls. 90 and 91). Like women in the Feten, 


these costumes include tubular beaded belts with fish- 


shell ornaments, and the tripartite emblem frequently 


occurs in the headdresses. This kind of dress is 350 


characteristic cf Calakmul that it can be used to deter- 


mine the provenance of other Looted monuments, such as a 


lintel dated 9.11.10.0.0 or A.D. 661 (pl. 97), and a 


stela of Late Classic date (pl. 260). 
In summary, feminine dress in the north is quite 
different from the Peten. The Peten made a separation 


rms of dress. The skirt, 


between private and public fo 
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quexquemitl, and matching layers of beads are typical of 
public monuments, while the huipil appears in a private 
ceremony among members of the upper class on the mural of 


Uaxactun. The northern lowiands confused this distinction, 


either through ignorance or deliberate effort, and wore the 


huipil in public with layers of beads. Thus, the costumes 


worn by nortiern women cannot be used to support marriage 


alliances among Tikal and distant centers on the periphery 


of the Maya lowlands. To the contrary, the nort&kern monu- 


ments illustrate disparate motifs that seem to reflect 


local developments. 

I think the north borrowed the huipil from ceramics 
obtained through trade. The Uaxactun mural depicts almost 
the kind of intimate scene characteristic of Tepeu vase 
Painting, and of course, the huipil is the usual female 
costume on such vases (pls. 271,275,285,288-289, and 
293-294). The hiatus female at Tulum wears a quexquemitl 
typical of Jaina figurines, and her flaccid ceremonial bar 
recalls the Leyden Plaque and early ceramics from the 
Peten. The huivil is likewise characteristic of the minor 
arts where simple costumes seen to reflect the daily iife 
of the upper class. In other words, I am suggesting that 
the northern lowlands did not have direct or frequent 
contacts with the Peten; otherwise, centers would not have 
confused Peten distinctions in dress. The peculiar motifs 


that became typical of the north, such as the beaded 
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huipil and pointed quexquemitl, are most easily explained 


as features copied from trade products. 

Marriage alliances among distinct centers are cer- 
tainly documented in giypnic texts, but they were probably 
less common than writers have supposed (Molloy and Rathje 
1974; Marcus 1976). In fact, the growth of regional 
types of dress suggests that most marriages were made 
among centers in close proximity. More important, Tikal 
women at different cities do not wear Peten dress. The 
stela that I have assigned to the Calakmul area names a 
Lady of Tikal (pl. 260), but her beaded huipil is char- 
acteristic of the north, and specifically of Calakmul. 


In the western lowlands, the several wives of Bird Jaguar 


at Yaxchilan all wear the woven decorated Vesa bays Ab ob found 


in this region, including a female called Lady Jaguar 


of Tikal on Lintels 17 and 43 (pls. 158 and 160). 


B. Vasculine Dress at Caiakml and Edzna 


Few male stelae survive from the Middle Classic in the 
north, with the exception of sculptures from the Calakmut 


area and two monuments from Edzna. These stelae are related 

q 
to elements of costume in the central Peten and Carico. 
in the southeast. The work of Cl] emency Caggins on the 


s of Tikal reveals trade contacts among the cen- 


nd southeast 


minor art 


trui Peten and centers to the nortneast a 


EA PEGianeO lan ce) Onl 2c ORO nG@noo: b:26c—203 and 345- 
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364). Peten relations with such cities as Holmul, Altun 
Ha, Tzimin Kax and Caracol suggest riverine trade routes 


that headed northeast along the border of Peten and Belize 


toward the Bay of Chetumal in the north, using tue nio 


Hondo, Rio Belize and Rio Neuvo. If these rivers were 


actually used, they would account for the presence of 


southeastern motifs in the northern lowlands. 


Stela 43 at Calakmul is perhaps the earliest dated 


monument from the northern lowlands (9.4.0.0.0 or A 


513), but it is surely not the first. This 1S a & -ster- 


ful sculpture (pl. 94). The profile stance, slanted 


position of the ceremonial bar, and pendant ehain recall 


The attention to detail, the 


late Baktun 8 in the Peten. 


chin maskette on the helmet, and ligatures of the arms 


and legs relate to Stelae 1,2 and 31 from Tikal at the 


beginning of Baktun 9. Finally, the shoulderpiece, shory 


necklace and sandals with heelguards are contemporary 


with the costumes worn by Claw Skull at Tikal around 


9.4.0.0.0 (A.D. 513). In other words, Steia 43 is truly 


an archaistic revival. It takes early motifs from 


different periods and recombines them in a2 single costume. 


Unfortunately, Stela 43 is followed by a gap in the 


Calakmul sequence until the end of the hiatus. 
Proskouriakoff observed (1950:122-123) that many 


traits characteristic of the Late Classic appear fully 


developed in the northern lowlands by the end of the 
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hiatus. Most such motifs have, | Suspect, antecedents 

in the central Peten or the Southeast, although few can be 
so demonstrated. Stela 4 at Caracoi, erected before 
9.12.0.0.0 (A.D. 671) has leggings of the type shown at 
Edzna around 9.12.0.0.0 to 9.13.0.0.0 (pls. 86,166 and 
107). Stela 6 at Caracol includes two features - a 
necklace with several medallions and the trident flint 
aS a nand accessory, on 9.8.10.6.9 or A.D. 602 (pl. 84). 
Similar elements appear at Calakmul and Edzna from 9.9. 
eb yora anvard (pls. 92,96-97 and 106-107). The Edzna 
figures also carry the God K scepter, but this accessory 
probably occurs earlier at Calakmul on Steia 9, dated 
9.9.10.0.0 (Ruppert and Denison 1943:Pl. 48b), and even 


earlier on the mural of Uaxactun in the Peten during the 


hiatus (Coggins 1975:1:184). Lastly, Stela 6 from Caracol 


(9.8.10.0.0) wears a helmet with a2 fisn-nibbling-water- 


lily motif (pl. 83), of the type found on Stela II from 


the Calakmul area on 9.13.0.0.0 (pl. 92). 
Other features on northern sculptures remain, at this 


time, motifs that have precedents in the north. On Steia 


9 at Calakmul, dated 9.9.10.0.0, the loincloth has the 


mask panel of the so-called ''Sun God" face, and sandals 


with tassels (Ruppert and Denison 1943:P1l. 48b). Neither 


trait is known in the Peten until 9.11.9.0.0 (A.D. 651) 


at Xultun (pls. 77 and 78). Similarly, Stela 29, dacead 


9.9.10.0.0 or A.D. 622 (pl. 96) preserves the outlines of 
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a belt with three identical masks. This kind of belt 


becomes characteristic of Late Classic dress. Peculiar 
to Calaxmul was the placement of medallions or epau- 
lettes on the sides of the Shoulders, begianing with 
Pots Clgsssic 


Stela 29 (nl. 96) and continuing inta tha 


(pls. 257-258 and Zour 


IV. The Western Lowlands 
a EEE LOWLanas 


Considerahle Giscussion is devsted ta the west. 


becuuse this region was very active during the hiatus 


(Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras, Bonampak, Lacanha). Some 


of the monumencs are formal portraits of rulers, similar 


vO those of Tikal around 9.4.0.0.0 (A.D. 5913), but from 


the beginning, Usumacinta Sculptors carved narrative pre- 
Sentations on architectural] reliefs such as lintels and 
wall panels. These compositions mix simple and elaborate 
dress, and they are concerned With themes of warfare 

and palace life, Relatively speaking, the southeast and 
northern lowlands are more closely related to the central 
Peten in their dress and figural postures. The west 
represents a decidedly different tradition. I will argue 
that the western lowlands borrowed figural themes and 
many dress motifs from the minor arts. Some costume 
elements came from the north. The development of comp lex 


weaving was Probably influenced by contacts with Mexico, 


Specifically with centers in Veracruz where cotton grew 


aS a native plant. 
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4. Masculine Dress 


1. Yaxchilan 


4mong Usumacinta centers with preserved monuments in 


the Middle Classic Period, Yaxchilan emerges as the most 
conservative. Stelae 27 and 14, resnectively dated 
9.4.0.0.0 and 9.4.10.0.0, are closely related in their 
dress and profile stance to monuments at Tikal from 
9,350.0.0 to 9.4:.0.0.0 or A.D. 474-513 (Proskouriakelft 


1950:109; Morley 1938-39:V:Pls. 103b and ¢). Proskouria- 


koff (ibid) further observes that the scattering gesture 


on Stela 27 reflects a degree of action not found in the 


formal presentations of the Tikal group (pls. 51-56). 


This gesture, in which drops of water or blood, or vos- 


Sibly grains fall from the ruler's hand, recalls falling 


Teotihuacan murals, as well as on 
41b, 


hand accessories on 


Esperanza (Tzakol) vessels from Kaminaljuyu (pls. 


92a and d).° 


The scattering theme recurs at Yaxchilan on Stela 


2, dated 9.12.15.0.0 (A.D. 686), and again on Stela 6 


at 9.13.0.0.0 or A.D. 691 (Maler 1903:Pls. 71 and 72). 


Both monuments depict rulers in elaborate dress, und 


they compare favorably to the formal scattering theme on 


Stela 30 at Tikal on 9.13.0.0.0 (pl. 190). After 9.13. 


An unpublished paper by David Stuart provides good 
evidence that it is blood which falls from the hands 


Or rulers in the scattering gesture. 
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0.0.0 (A.D. 691), Yaxchilan sculptors turned their atten- 
tion almost exclusively to figural groups on lintels in 


palace buildings. This new interest in lintel programs 


was preceded by the series in Structure 12 around 


9.8.0.0.0 (A.D. 592), but most of these reliefs are epl- 


+rucdture 12, ob8ly 


—-_— 


graphic. Of the seven lLintéls in S 


Lintel 36 portrays a figure, and it is a Single figure 


in the profile stance of Maya stelae. In summary, the 


Widdle Classic at Yaxchilan is related to the development 
of the Peten. 

The glyphic lintels of Structure 12 merit furtnaer 
comment, because they provide a general time frame for 
other Middle Classic reliefs in the western lowlands. In 
the palace building known as Structure 12, there are six 
lintels that represent a continuous text from one relief 
to the next (I. Graham 1979:III:Pt.2:77-83). Sylvanus 
Morley (1938-39:II: 368-376) determined that Lintels 48 and 
47 begin the inscription, because together they record an 
Initial Series date of 9.4.11.8.16 2 Cib 19 Pax. 

Lintels 34,49,37 and 35, in that order, constitute a 
dynasty list that probably goes back to Baktun 8 on the 
fragmentary Lintel 34, and can be securely craced from 
9.0.19.2.4 to 9.7.15.5.6 on Lintels 49,37 wnt 35 (Mathews 
1980MS). On the Latter three reliefs, the name of each 


ruler is preceded by the hel glyph and a numerical co- 


efficient which designates that man's place in the 
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historical succession (Riese IS79MS). Peter Yathews 
Glas ene) YaS caus abler tol analyze wintetay 46.47 aaa as 
as textS concerning the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth and tenth rulers to govern Yaxchilan. 
Although the practice of enumercaling rulers with hel glyphs 
is rare, it also occurs at Tikal. The lintels of Struc- 
ture 12 were probably carved near the latest date, 9.7. 
15.5.6, and the texts doubtless commemorate the ancestry 
of the tenth ruler. 

Most unusual on Lintels 49,37 and 35 are references 
to rulers at other cities (Mathews 1980MS). The rela- 
tionship glyphs are not as yet understood, but Yaxchilan 
must have been in contact with these centers on the dates 
mentioned. I have listed the various rulers below, 
according to the research of Peter Mathews (1980MS). There 
can be little doubt as to the correctness of this informa- 
tion, because some foreign rulers named in the texts to 


Structure 12 are also referred to on monuments from their 


home centers. I will refer to the information on the 


lintels of Structure 12 in discussing Middle Classic 


reliefs at Bonampak and Piedras Negras. 


G.48,47: 9.4.11.8.16 2 Cio i9 Pax 
L.34: probably covers a series of early rulers during 


Baktun 8, but the text is fragmentary. 


L.49: Ruler |! (name missing) 


Ruler 5 ‘name missing) 


ee lie 


as hs ie 
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RU LEE 6, Skull I (N8), who had some association with 
# ruler at Bonampak called Bird-Jaguar (P2-P3). 
Peter Mathews (1980MS) has observed that the earliest 
rulers of Yaxchilan belonged to a Skull lineage, 
while those at Bonampak came from a Jaguar family. 
These two dynasties seem to have intermarried around 
£.2.0.9.0 (A.D. 474), with the Jaguar clan even- 
tually dominating both centers from Yaxchilan. 
The famous Late Classic rulers of Yaxchilan (Shield 
Jaguar and Bird Jaguar) had ancestors witn similar 
names who came from Bonampak. 
Ruler 7, skull i7 (O23), who is known from L.21 
at Yaxchilan to have been living on 9.0,19.2.4 
(A.D. 453). L.49 also associates Skull Il with a 
ruler called Turtleshell of Piedras Negras (P6-07). 
ruler 8, Bird-Jaguar (Q2), ‘who must have ruled 
around 9.2.0.0.0 to 9.3.0.9.90 (A.D. 474-494), and 
he is the first Yaxchilan ruler from the Jaguar 
lineage of Bonampak. Bird-Jaguar was also in 
contact with Turtleshell of Diedras Negras (Q6-R6). 
Ruler 9, Knot-eye Jaguar (Q8), whose dates are 
So oalo Te 2S 966 10 11S CA.D. 512-563). This 
ruler was associated with Feather Head of Bonampak 


and Jaguar Paw Skull of Tikal around 9.6.6.7.19 


(A.D. 559). 


Ruler lO, Skull III (U2). who is related to Knot-eye 
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Jaguar of Bonampak and other rulers from uniden- 
tified cities (W3-X3) on 1 Cimi 14 Yuan (9.7.15.5.6). 
Mathews (1980MS) speculates that the Knot-eye Jaguar 
mentioned here was the ninth ruler of Yaxchilan who 
became regent of Bonampak after toe death of Feather 

Head around 9.6.6.7.19. 

Lintel 36 could portray any one of the early rulers 
of Yaxchilan, but the most likely candidate would be the 
latest ruler (Skull III). Unfortunately, while the glyphic 
panels from Structure 12 are remarkably well preserved, 
Lintel 36 is severely eroded. It faintly shows a standing 
figure in frontal view with a ceremonial bar held dia- 
gonally across the chest in the left arm (Morley 1938-39: 
I1I:367). There is also an anthropomorphic figure in the 
right hand, similar to small deities later seen as hand 


accessories at Palenque and other western cities. [n 


general, Lintel 36 suggests that the formal presentation 


of rulers on Peten stelae was reproduced in miniature 


form for the lintel program of Structure 12. 


2. Bonampak 
The earliest known monument from Bonampak is a lintel, 
which is now in a private collection (pl. 101). This 
The 


relief presents two seated figures in simple dress. 


two men wear turbans instead of mask neadgear; their 


necklaces are strands of beads rather than heavy beaded 
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collars; the belts are without elaborate ornaments; the 
feet are bare. They appear to be engaged in conversation, 


but are separated by a central text with the Initial 
Series date of 9.4.8.14.9 (A.D. ope ae In the incised 


secondary texts on either side of the Initial Series 


date, the man on the right 1S named as Featner Head of 


Bonampak. He is without doubt the same Feather Head 


mentioned in the inscriptions of Structure 12 at Yax- 


chilan on Lintel 37 on 9.6.6.7.19. Lintel 37 indicates 


that Feather Head did not live much beyond this date, 


Since his reign was rullowed by a man called Knot-eye 


Jaguar on Lintel 35. 


There are no antecedents on monumental sculptures 
for the kind of narrative two-part composition on the 
Feather Head lintel from Bonampak (pl. 101). Moreover, 
the simple dress is not characteristic of Maya stelae. 
Two-part compositions, simple costumes and narrative themes 
are found only on Tzakol ceramics. Ceramic comparisons 
with the Bonampak lintel appear as early as 8.19.10.0.0 
(A.D. 425) at Tikal (pl. 41d), and probably at the same 
time on vessels from Kaminaljuyu (pls. -tla-c and 92a-c). 
The closest parallel to the Bonampak relief is on a late 
Tzakol III cylinder tripod from Uaxactun from approximately 
9.3.0.0.0 to 9.6.9.0.0 or A.D. 494-533 (pl. 100). [t is 
my guess that such vessels reached the western lowlands 


through trade, and their scenes were copied by western 
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S lintel of Ronam 
Pak rend 


jief the two- 
- wo-part panel scheme of T 
Zakol 
ceramics 


program. The elabo 
rate headdress and ce 
remonial bar 
are 


reminiscent of f 
ormal dress on Peten 
Stelae if 
; Nn particu- 


lar, the combination of the profile head ang 

ceremonial bar recall Stormy Sky's reign at ae 

49 and 44). Another archaistic feature is aka 
band over the reptilian mask in the headdress a 
recalls similar diadems on early Peten paces and jade 


plaques (pls. 12 and 18). 


3. Piedras Negras 
Linte 
1 12 at Piedras Negras is, like the early Bonam- 


pak relie 
f, a two-part composition in which two figural 


groups 
ps face one another, but they are physically separated 


b 
y acentral text (Morley 1938-39:V:P1.119¢c). 


plete ji 
inscription, which covers the sides and central 
records dates in close succession - 


Slo ele. ts 9.4.3. 


column of the lintel, 


9. 
3.19,12.12, 9.4.0.0.0, 9.4.9.0-17, 


rely continues eorward in the last 


l4.1 - and the count su 
passage that ie now severely eroded. Lintel 12 was 


in the palace buil 
as this is the 


probably carved for vec ding called 
: on 
tristirk ee ene oe ee 


n front of she building 


d ‘ 
edicatory date of Stela 30 1 
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Morley 1938-39:III:33). The presumed dedicatory date of 


Lintel 12, 9.5.0.0.0, thus falls close in time to the 


Feather Head relief from Bonampak on 9,4.8.14.9. 


Proskouriakoff (1950:110) wanted to allow a margin of 


several katuns for the carving of Lintel i¢, in LeenG “or 


; ee aoe 
what she called "advanced traits in the execution (over 


lapping knees and intricate featherwork. Toere is, 
however, a certain rigidity in the figures comparavle to 
Stelae 27 and 14 at Yaxchilan around 9.4.10.0.90 (A.D. 
523). I see no reason to make Lintel 12 an exception to 
the usual custom of dating a sculpture near the latest 
date in its text (Proskouriakoff 1950:9). To the contrary, 
there is more evidence to place Lintel 12 as around 
GU a, ee hy In the figural group on the left 
Side of the relief, one of the three kneeling men is 

named in the text above as Knot-eye Jaguar of Yaxchilan, 
the same Knot-eye lord mentioned on Lintel 37 at Yax-~ 
chilan. It is known from the inscriptions of Yaxchilan 
that Knot-eye Jaguar reigned from 9.3.19.12.12 to 
9.6.6.7.19 (Mathews LO8O0MS). 

The ruler on the right hand side of Lintel 12 is 
probably Turtleshell, who is also mentioned in the lintel 
Program of Structure 12 at Yaxchilan. He stands with a 
decapitated victim before three Kneeling attendants. The 


figure of Turtleshell is somewhat eroded, but he is 


dressed in elaborate attire with a mask headdress and 
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heavy belt having a featherwork back device. On the left, 
the three kneeling figures, who may all be visiting 
rulers, wear Simpler costumes. While I cannot find 

exact parallels for this mixture of simple and elaborate 
dress on ceramics, a similar gathering appears ou a vase 
from Tikal during late Baktun 8 (pi. 40a), and a pro- 
cession of warriors occurs on a vessel from Kaminaljuyu 
(pl. 92b). Thus, like the Feather Head lintel from 
Bonampak, the two-part composition and theme of Lintel 12 
recalls figures separated by texts or panels on Tzakol 


ceramics (pls. 41,92 and 100). 


It is difficult to follow the development of relief 


carving at Piedras Negras, because there is 2 gap in the 


preserved record until 9.11.15.0.0 (A.D. 666). At this 


time, Lintels 2,4 and 5 revive the military audience 


first shown on Lintel 12 (Maler 1901 Pls. al, ce, worley 


1938-39:V:P1.126b). There are, to be sure, differences 


in the composition of these later reliefs. No central 


text divides the figural group, but in each case, 2 


physical space separates the ruler from kneeling atten- 


dants before him. all of the participants on the later 


reliefs wear military costumes, while Lintel 12 mixes 


Simple and elaborate dress. 


The military dress worn on Lintels 2,% and 5 includes 


adaptations to such Teotihuzcan motifs as platelet hel- 


mets with chin guards, quilted turbans, trapeze-and-ray 
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signs and square shields. This complex ef traits first 


appears in the Maya area at Tikal on ceramics and the 
sides of Stela 31 (Coggins 1975:II:Figs.53-57). The same 


motifs occur next on undated monuments at Tres [slas in 
the Peten, which I have placed at the beginning of Baktun 
2 (pls. 37 aru 33). It is not Known how or when the 
complex reached the western lowlands. Lintel 12 at 
Piedras Negras (9.5.0.0.0) is too eroded to assess details 
of the ruler's costume. Nonetheless, the same military 
dress appears on a hiatus steia at Lacanha (pl. 104), and 


on a number of public sculptures at Piedras Negras after 


7.9.15.0.0 (Stelae 26,31,34 and 35). 

Although visually cumbersome, the military dress 
shown at Piedras Negras during the second half of the 
Middle Classic apparently functioned as armor. The waist 
of the body is protected by a heavy belt, and underneath 
it, there are protective layers of cloth ar quilted 


fabrics (Maler 1901:Pls. 28 and Sl). Lintel + marks the 
first uppearance, on 9.11.15.0.9 (\.D. 666), of the slaeve- 
less tunic later worn in the battle scene on the murals of 
Bonampak, as well as on lintels at Yaxchilan (Maler 1901: 

2 Nee AD Yen Lastly, most warriors at Piedras Negras wear 
Short hip-cloths, so as to allow the Legs freedom oft 
movement in vattle. 


Another ‘Middle Classic relief from Piedras Negras, 


Lintel 7 on J S27 bee Oa BD 681), suggests tharc sculptors 
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continued to borrow themes from the minor arts. Lintel 7 


ig a2 palace audience with seated attendants before an 


enthroned ruler; all of the participants wear casual, 


soft turbans and scant body dress (Morley 1938-39:V: 


pl. 126a). This type of composition cccurs on Tepeu lL 
ceramics after 9.6.0.0.0 (A.D. 553), but it is particu- 
larly characteristic of Tepeu 2 vases, beginning around 
9.12.9.0.0 (A.D. 671). Thus, while Lintel 7 may not be 
the first such palace relief at Piedras Negras, it 1s 
contemporary with designs on Tepeu vase DOtne Laas : 

I am less certain of antecedents for the a LCAS 
stelae that commemorate the accessions of rulers at 


Piedras Negras. Three belong to the Widdle Classic 


Period, beginning with Stela 33 on 9.8.159.9.9, followed 


by Stela 33 on 9.10.10.0.0 and Steia 2S on 6.12 5. 8 o 


(Maler even eka AUS) Nien Bi, BS Bevel 296,No.2). In each instouce., 


the ruler is seated in a niche framed by sky band signs 


and dragon heads. Stela 33, which presents the composi- 


tion in profile, suggests that these events took place 


inside a palace or small temple. The elaborate costumes 


on all three monuments, including the headdresses, heavy 


necklaces and clothing, reflect public dress on stelae 


in other parts of the Maya area, but the niche presentation 


y shown on 
public sculptures. Moreover, there are peculiar secondary 


features such as ladders. attendant women and sacrificed 
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captives spread over altars, all of which are renderea ii 


finely incised lines. These stelae possibl7 resemble 


manuscripts in their tableaux compositions and attention 


to detail. Clemency Coggins (1975:1:232) has also ooserved 


a relationship between probable graphic motifs and 


Usumacinta designs in stucco or very low stone relief. 


4, Palenque 


Few sculptures from Palenque can be securely dated. 
Some years ago, Beatriz de 13. Fuente (1965:168-170) 
attempted a stylistic analysis uSing three phases. More 
recent work on the inscriptions and ceramics (Rands 1974a, 
1974b; Schele 1974) suggest that most reliefs assigned 
to Fuente's Phase I, or in other words the Middle Classic, 
are almost certainly later. The only sculptures that can 
be attributed to the period from 9.9.0.0.0 to 9.13.0.0.0 
are the Oval Palace Tablet from House E, stucco figures 
from the Temple of Inscriptions, and the western piers 


from House C. Earlier Sculptures are known from the 


Olvidado Temple, but the art is badly damaged and 


Unpublished. 
Palenque was an eclectic center. It breaks every 
rule or expected feature of Classic Maya art. I would 


again argue that much of the Lconography was borrowed 
from the minor arts. althougn there is Little evidence 


ror or against the hypothesis. The Oval Palace tablet, 
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ror example, represents the passage of power between a 
female regent (Lady Zac Kuk) and her son, Pacal, around 
9.10.0.0.0 or A.D. 632 (pl. 110). It is an intimate 
ceremony Shown on a wall tablet inside a palace (House 


E). ‘Tne presentation of the mother anu son recalls the 


familial monuments, Stelae 23 and 25, from the reign of 
the Woman of Tikal. Indeed, the Palenque woman has 
adopted the beaded layers characteristic of feminine 
dress in the Peten. On the other hand, the Oval Palace 


Tablet can also be regarded as a two-part composition 


that recalls conversations between seated figures on 


Tzakol ceramics. There is a sense of narrative action 


between the Palenque figures, which is not characteristic 


of Peten monumeuts, and the costumes are simpler. The 


Palenque queen has a huipil under her beaded layers, and 


instead of a full mask headdress, she wears merely a 


headband with small maskettes. Pacal wears scant dress, 


befitting his status as the heir incumbent. The intimacy 


of the presentation and tendency to simplify the costumes 


would suggest ideas borrowed from ceramics. 


The western piers trom House C depict three enthroned 


figures in stucco relief (Maudslay 1989-1902: I1V: Pl. 28). 


None is well preserved, but aS a group, they represent a 


seated figure wearing a turban and feather headdress, 


beaded shoulderpiece, belt and tertile hip-cloth. This 


kind of presentation recalls the seated figures carved in 
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wood on the sides of a burial litter at Tikal around 


9.8.0.0.0 or A.D. 592 (pl. 70). There are even earlier 


precedents for seated or enthroned figures on Tzakol 


ceramics (Kidder et al. 1947:Figs.204a and 6, 205c,d,e 


and f). By Tepen times, similar portraits of rulers are 
typical of Maya vase painting (Foncerrada de Molina 1977: 
248; Coggins 1975:II:Fig.81). Only on these Tzakol and 
Tepeu ceramics can one find the use of turbans and 
animated gestures such as those shown on the piers of 
House C. 

The Temple of Inscriptions was the Funerary monument 
to Pacal, the ruler who transformed Palenque from a small 
center into a major city during the katuns following the 
Hiatus, An interior tomb, containing Pacal's sarcophagus 
and stucco figures around the walls, can be dated to tne 
time of his death on 9.12.11.5.18. The exterior building 
reliefs, Piers b,c,d and e, were commissioned by Pacal's 
Son and successor, Chan-Bahlum (Robertson L97Sa:13l=132)). 
AS a group, the figures from the Inscriptions Temple 
reflect disparate sources of influence upon Palenque. 
Some elements were apparently borrowed from the Peten, 


Others from the northern Lowlands, and stili more from 


neighboring centers such as Piedras Negras. 


a. The Sarcophagus 


The figure of Pacal on the Sarcophagus Lid seems 


insignificant when compared to the complex Lconography 
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around him (pl. 111). His simple dress is in keeping 
with Pacal's attire on the Oval Palace Tablet (pl. 110), 
although the two costumes differ in their details. The 
sarcophagus figure is more interesting because the hip- 
cloth has a beaded overlay. I suspect the beadwork is a 
revival of the hip-cloth worn by Stormy Sky at the begin- 
ning of Baktun 9 at Tikal (pl. 43). This is one of sever- 
al dress motifs wnich suggest a deliberate attempt, on the 
part of Palenque, to affirm the Peten tradition. 

Ten busts of figures around the sides of the sar- 
cophagus represent Pacai'’s ancestors uating back to 
9-4.10-4 17% (Leunsbury 1974:Table 1). These OuSts are 
in sda. ion, 


identified by glyphs beside each figure, and 


the headdress of each bust represents a personified ver- 


sion of the nominal compound (pl. 112). Although some are 


women, the upper torsos of the figures are Similarly 
dressed in necklaces or jeweled collarpieces and belts of 


tubular beads. The females are distinguished, however, by 


their long hair. The men wear a hair style peculiar to 


Palenque in which the back of the head was shorn, “vith 
2 short crop falling from the bare spot to the shoulders. 


Only once at Palenque does a woman have the masculine 


coiffure. It appears on Lady Zac Kuk in the accession 


ceremony of Pacal (pl. 110), and presumably because she 
assumed the role of a male ruler in nominating a successor 


(Robertson i979a:13-4). It is worthwhile noting here that 
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the tendency to simplify formal dress in the western low- 


lands permits a view of such intimate details as hair 


cuts, the knotting of cloth or the way in which earrings 


were actually fastened onto the ear. As in the minor arts 


throughout the Maya area, Palenque was concerned with 


personal aspects of dress. 


Bb. stucco Figures in the Tomb 


Stucco reliefs around the walls of Pacal's tomb may 
represent his son Chan-Gahlum (Schele 1976:23). One of 
the figures is almost destroyed, but the remaining § are 
Similar in pose and *~ess (pls. 113 and 114). The 
Significance of the costume cannot as yet be explained, 
but several of its attributes are revivals from the Peten. 
The shoulderpiece, for example, has an exaggerated fringe 
of feathers such that a clear distinction is made between 
the material of the shoulderpiece itself and the attached 
collar of flat beads. The same separation is made on 
Early Classic shoulderpieces in the central Peten (pls. 
47,53 and 67-68). More contemporary examples of 
Shoulderpieces often f2il to distinguish between the 
material and beaded decoration (nls. 1O-t and 107). 

Most emphatically archaistic on the Palenque stucco 
reliefs is tne manner of wearing the hip-cloth. [t curves 


inward tow-rd the thighs, as it does at Tikal in the 


Early Classic (pls. L2 and 43). Other features of the 
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tomb stucco costumes suggest influence from the northern 
lowlands, particularly from the site of Edzna. It is 
here that rulers wear strap leggings such as those found 
on tue tomb figures (pls. 106 and 107). Both Edzna 
rulers also carry God K scepters, as do the Palenque 
figures (pls. 113 and 114). This accessory may have 
originated in the Peten (Coggins 1975:1:184), but it is 
first recognizable in the northern lowlands at Calakmul 
around 9.9.10.0.0 or A.D. 622 (pl. 95). A final trait 
that Links Palenque with the north is the helmet with a 
chin guard. This type of headgear disappeared from the 
Peten after the hiatus, but it is worn at Calakmul and 


Edzna after 9.9.10.0.9 (pls. 92,95,106 and 107). 


c. The Exterior Inscriptions Reliefs 


A mixture of archaic and contemporary traits again 
characterizes the exterior reliefs on the Inscriptions 


Temple (Maudslay 1889-1902:IV:Pls.55 and 5G). Piers b, 


d and e represent men wearing che traditional Peten hip- 


cloth with a curved border. The upper torso 1s obscured 


by full-figured versions of God K neld in the arms of 


each figure. Pier e can be identified as Pacal's grand- 


father, since the headdress configuration represents his 


nominal compound (Robertson 19792:137-318). The fourth 


Figure, Pier c, appears to be a woman, probably Pacal's 


mother (Robertson ibid:134-136), wearing the beaded 


Skirt typical of the Peten. Fach of the four figures 
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stands on a basal mask, as if they were stela presen- 


tations from the Early Classic, but these stucco reliefs 


are framed by glyphic borders of sky band motifs such as 


thease found at Piedras Negras after 9.8.0.0.0. 


—_ 


B. Feminine Dress in the West 


aes Piedras Negras 


Stela 33 at Piedras Negras is a niche presentation in 


which a woman stands bt fore an enthroned ruler on 8 071 8. 


0.0 or A.D. 641 (Maler 1901:P1. 26,no. 2). The woman 


wears a decorated huipil and a soft furpan (pL. 108). if 


Suspect she also carries a "drum major" headdress like the 


one shown at Palenque on the Oval Palace Tablet (pl. 110). 


This headdress has a very slender form on Stela 33, 


because of the tendency to attenuate forms at Piedras 
Negras. Stela 33 is an accession ceremony between a man 
and a woman. It parallels a similar ceremony involving 
Lady Zac Kuk and Pacal on the Oval Palace Tablet. 

Stela 33 is, unhappily, severely eroded. The pattern 
on the feminine hulpil was reconstructed by Joy Mahler 
(1965:Fig. 3). She further comments Cibid:586) that the 
angularity of the designs suggests tapestry weaving. if 
have rendered the entire figure uSing the pattern sketch 
of Joy Mahler and the photograph of Teobert \Maler (pl. 
108). Stela 6 from Piedras Negras depicts another woman 


in a Similar duipil on 9.12.145.0.0 or AD. sec (Morlev 
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1938-39:V:P1. 1274). These monuments indicate that 
decorated woven huipilli became typical of Piedras 
Negras after 9.10.0.0.0 (A.D. 632). 

Stela 33 is surely noc the first example of complex 
weaving in the Usumacinta, but we will never be able to 
trace its development. The pattern represents bands of 
tau signs (Ik glyphs) and cross-hatched triangles, with a 
border of repeating ilhuitl motifs (pl. 102}. These 
elements typically occur on garments in Mexico at Teo- 


tihuacan, Monte Alban and smaller centers in Veracruz 


such 2s Los Cerros, £1 Faisan, Nopiloa and Remojadas 
(Sejourne 1966:Figs. 75. 76,105, 112,126,146 ana 148; 
Caso and Bernal 1952: Figs.128-219, 152,158,163, 323, 428-430, 


435,437,442,444 and 446: Emmerich 1963:108; Johnson 1954: 


145: Von Winning 1968:Figs. 261 and 267). 


The huipii on Stela 33 was not au imported garment 


(pl. 108). At least one band of tau signs was conflated 


with the Maya glyph Ahau, one af twenty sacred day signs 


calendar used by the Classic Waya- It is my belief 


that the western Lowlands were influenced hy a strong 
tradition of weaving in the Gulf Coast area. Cotton Was 
native to this region, and most important, only on Vera- 


women appear in huipiili 


cruz figurines of Classic date do 


patterns like those shown on Stelae 6 


with densely woven 
and 33 at Piedras Negras (pl. 096). In summary, garments 


with complex woven designs were probably inspired by 


techniques of weaving in Classic Veracruz. 


2. Palenque 


The huipil was also worn at Palenque, but it was com- 


bined with beaded overlays in imitation of the beaucu 


quexquemitl and skirt used in the Peten (pl. L110). the 


Palenque huipil was undecorated, save for a border of 


indeterminate motifs. Nonetheless, the male hip-cloth on 


the Oval Palace Tablet has a border of tau (IK) signs 

(pl. 110). In the Inscriptions tomb, the cloth aprons 
worn by several men have cross-hatched motifs and the 
quatreroil element that became so characteristic of 
Piedras Negras in the Late Classic (M. Robertson 1983: 

Fig. 254). The earliest such quatrefoil motif occurs at 
Piedras Negras on the masculine apron of Stela 35 (9.21. 
10.0.0, A.D. 661), and again on the apron of the principal 
figure of Lintel 2 on 9.11.15.0.0 or A.D. 666 (Maler 
1901:Pls. 28 and 31). There 1S, thus, evidence that 
Palenque borrowed some motifs from Piedras Negras or. con- 
ceivably, imported garments from that center. Palenque 
was, however, less interested in weaving. Most garments 
from this city during the Middle Classic, Lucluding the 
huipil on the Oval Palace Tabler, male hip-cloths from 
Houses E and C and the Temple of Inscriptions, represent 
plain cloth or jaguar skin that was occasionally decorated 


With overlays of beads. 
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y. Summary: The Appearance of Regional Types of Dress 
proskouriakoff (1950:113) noted the importance of 


archaism in the development of Classic sculpture. This 
is particularily true of the Peten. The costumes worn by 
van Boar and Claw Skull ca. 9.2.0.0.0 to 9.4.0.0.9 (A.D. 
474-513) were seminal to later dress in the Peten, but 
primarily because their motifs were revived after the 
hiatus. Until 9.5.0.0.0 (A.D. 533), the stelae of 
Uaxactuo, El Peru, Altar de Sacrificios and Yaxha retain 
many costume elements, as well as the figural compositions, 
of Stormy Sky's reign during the first two katuns of 
Baktun 9. This kind of lag 1s precisely what we should 
expect from provincial cities when imitating a fashion 
center. 

Not until after 9.8.0.0.0 (A.D. 592), do we find 
monuments such as Stela 5 from Xultun, Stelae 16,17 and 
38 at Naranjo, and Stela 30 at Teaicarlee @pleSi. TL. 1G, toys 
and 190) that recall Tikal costume from approximately 
9.3.0.0.0 to 9.4.0.0.0 (A.D. #94=513) in the Use of mask 
headdresses, triplicate staffs, capes, accessory bags, 
beaded collars, and feathered back devices. I suspect 
that the impetus for such revivals may have come from 
d9.6.0.0.0, 


Tikal itself with the ruler of Stela 17 aroun 


A.D. 553 (pl. 69). Although only a fragment, this monu- 


ment preserves a feathered headdress, beaded collar and 


faint outlines of a triplicate staff. Similarly, the 
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beaded ensemble that became typical of Peten women first 


appears on a Tikal woman at El Zapote on 9.0.0.0.0, A.D. 


433 (pl. 46), at Tikal around 9.5.9.0.0, A.D. 533 (pl. 


66), and subsequently, at Naranjo and Alt. - de Sacrifi- 


clos. Thus, the Peten emerges as a distinct region 
during the Middle Classic through the preservation and 
revival of early traits from Tikal. 

In the southeast, Copan and Quirigua define a 
distinct type of formal dress based upon a predilection, 
a vogue if I may use the term, for Early Classic traits 
from the Peten, and specifically from monuments depicting 
Stormy Sky at Tikal and the royal couple of El Zapote 
in the first two katuns of Baktun 9. The recent dis- 
covery of early Baktun 9 stelae at both Copan and 
Quirigua supports Proskouriakoff's hypothesis (1950:115) 
that the southeast was influenced by the central Peten 
during the Early Classic. More recently, Robert Sharer 
(1978:63) has Suggested that Quirigua was actually 
colonized by immigrants from the central Peten at the 
beginning of Baktun 9. 

The retention of tarly Classic motifs on later 
Sculptures at Copan led Proskouriakoff (1950-115, 129-—- 
131), and then Pobert Rands (1968:522), to conclude that 
the southeast was isolated from other regions until the 
end of the Middle Classic. Although this may be true, 


the southeast may equally well have been cognizant of 
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ciudad in other regions, and 2ither unconsciously 
or deliberately chose to ignore them. A case can be 

made for this in the central lowlands at Caracol, a 

city that retained early traits throughout the Middle 
Classic, and at the same time, is known to have had 
contacts with other centers. Caracol apparently con- 
quered Naranjo around 9.9.0.0.0 (Sosa and Reents 1980; 
Schele 1979MS; Beetz and Sattherwaite 1981), and ruled 
that center for perhaps 40 years. The Middle Classic 
syonuments of Naranjo reflect changes in Tikal costume, 
but I find no evidence of such developments in the Caracol 
sequence. Thus, in my Opinion, the tendency on the part 
of some centers or of a particular region to preserve 
early features should not be attributed to geographic 


isolation without conclusive evidence. 


In the northern Lowlands, the sculptures portraying 


men at Calakmul ang Edag=a are related to monuments in 


the central Peten, but as Proskouriakoff observed (1950: 


Ss characteristic of the Late Classic 


after 9.8.0.0.0 


122-123), many trait 


appear fully developed in this region 


(A.D. 592). These motifs may have precedents in the 
the monumental sequence at Tikal and 


ort this hypothesis. 


-entral Peten, out 
too weak to supp 


Naranjo is, as yet, 
Calakmul and Tulum cannot be 


The women depicted at Coba, 


en females. The northern 


directly compared to Pet 


d on Peten stelae, 


centers used the beaded overlays foun 
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but the use of the trianguiar quexquemitl at Tulum, and 


textile huipilli at Calakmul and Edzna suggests influeaces 


from the minor arts, since these articles of clothing 


are typical of figurines, vase paintings and the early 


murals of Uaxactun. 
The monumental art of the western lowlands is char- 
acterized by narrative themes and costumes that are 
Simpler or more intimate than in other parts of the Maya 
area. Although it is true that the earliest sculptures, 


are formal portraits 


Ss aluG ler 


Stelae 27 and 14 at Yaxchilan, 
Jan ce those of Tikal around 9.4.6.0.0 (A.D. 
the scattering gesture on Steia 27 is a narrative action 
not found on Peten stelae (Proskouriakoff 1950:109). 
Subsequently, western cities such as Bonampak, Piedras 
Negras and Palenque began to carve Figural scenes on 
palace lintels and wall tablets. They depict seated 


figures in conversation, Military gatherings and 


accession ceremonies (pls. 101 and 110). 


I have suggested that the practice of carving lLinteéls 


ae ees es ee 
Labia sdee ae 


mics (pls. 40-41,92 and 100). The eariiest western 


se 
--o— = = 


4 tablats was inspired by themes on Tzakol cera- 


reliefs, including Lintel 12 at Piedras Negras and a 

iintei from Bonampak (pl. LOl) imitate the two-part panel 
schemes of Tzakol vessels from Tikal, Uaxactun and Kaminal- 
Juyu (pls. 41,92 and 100). The narrative presentations 


and simple costumes of these vessels are repeated on the 
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hiatus reliefs from the Usumacinta. In the katuns follow- 
ing the hiatus, it is difficult to say whether or not 
sculptors continued to copy themes from the minor arts, 
but the Usv.uacinta emerges as an area where the major 
and minor arts share many features. The niche motifs at 
Piedras Negras, as well as the enthroned rulers on the 
piers of House C at Palenque, are unusual compositions 
with affinities to enthroned figures on the wooden burial 
boards of Tikal (pl. 70). Moreover, the attention to | 
detail on the niche stelae and stucco reliefs from Palen- 
que resemble calligraphic elements from manuscripts. 
Lintel 7 from Piedras Negras (9.12.0.0.0 or A.D. 671) 
represents a palace gathering, the kind of scene found 
on Tepeu I vases after 6 -6.0.0.0 (4-50, 552). and it be- 


came typical of Tepeu II ceramics around 9.12.0.0.0 


CAL DS 671) ~ 


The evidence suggests that western sculptors were 
Strongly inspired by compositions in the mifior arts. 


This would account for the use of narrative subjects 


and the tendency to simplify dress. There were, however, 


dress motifs that were borrowed from the public stela 


traditions of other regions. The niche rulers of Piedras 


Negras wear formal mask headdresses and beaded collars 


found in the Peten on contemporary sculp- 


aded layers worn over 


Such aS tuvse 


tures. Palenque adopted the be 


feminine garments in the Peten. Other features such as 


strap leggings, the God K scepter and use of a round 


shield have precedents in the northern lowlands at 


Calakmul and Edzna. Thus, the tradition of the western 


lowlands was based upon a combination of elements from 


the minor arts and stela motifs from other regions. 


CHAPTER FOUR: THE LATE CLASSIC (9.12.0.0.0-10.4.0.0.0) 
—_—_—__— ee nen i HY .U DO 


The initial research on Maya dress hy ee Butler 
(1931) found few differences in the use of motifs from 
approximately 9.13.0.0.0 to 9.19.0.0.0 (A.D. 691-309): 
"The evidence pointed, in spite of the localization of 
certain traits, to a uniformity of costume and regalia 
throughout the Maya area during this period that could 
be considered another instance of the conformity in cere- 
monial affairs shown by the stela cult and the Period of 
Uniformity in the calendar" (Butler 1937:l4). This con- 
clusion was primarily based upon monuments, but Mary 
Butler's work also included ceramics and figurines from 
the minor arts. 

Tatiana Proskouriakoff later reached the same con- 
clusion in her study of Classic sculpture. She further 
called attention to western motifs in other regions: 

". . . the Late Classic style achieves its highest inte- 
gration at about the time or shortly after the beginning 
of the Period of Uniformity which Teeple noted in the 
inscriptions. After 9.13.0.0.0, although regional 
peculiarities remain, elements of costume and mannerisms 
of render:nz appear to be freely exchanged. Particularly 


notable is the strengthening influence of the Usumacinta 


(Oroskouria- 


styles on the art of the Peten and Copan. 


koff 1950:123-241).!9 


I. The Western Lowlands 


‘any Late Classic sculptures from the Usumacinta are 


lintels and tablets carved inside the palaces and temples 


Dress tends to be more casual, and 


of the upper class. 


reflects such personal aspects as hair styles, facial 


features and textile patterns. The costumes must, none-~ 


theless, have been worn in public, since no other forms 


or dress appear. There are, in addition, presentations 


which suggest outdoor events against the backdrop of a 
temple or palace (pl. 122), while at other times the 
costumes are so flamboyant that it is difficult to 
imagine them indoors (pls. 128-130). 

The tendency to simplify monumental dress in the 
west orobably stemmed from the practice of copying vase 
paintings during the hiatus period from 9.5.0.9.9 to 
9.8.0.0.0 (A.D. 533-592). Early reliefs in this region, 
from Bonampak (pl. 101) and Piedras Negras (Lintel 12), 
have affinities to panel scenes on Tzakol cylinder tri- 
pods. Subsequently, it is difficult to Say whether 


sculptors continued to borrow motifs from the minor arts, 


but public and private forms of dress were extremely close. 


10 - 
(1950) dates rhe Late Classic Period 


Proskouriatkoff 
§.0.0.0 to 10.2.0.0,0 (A.D. 5992-868). 


a 
as about Q, 
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aA. Piedras Negras and El Cayo 

Few sculptural compositions may be considered as new 
subjects at Piedras Negras during the Late Classic. Most 
are revivals of earlier themes. The monumental record 
has preserved more stelae than palace reliefs, which may 
indicate a conservative tradition at this center. Yet, 
the stelae typically depict two or more figures in a 
narrative setting, and there is considerable development 
in the presentation of dress. The various sculptural 


themes are discussed below. 


i Me Accession Motifs 
The niche motif begun during the Middle Classic on 
Stela 25 (9.8.15.0.0, A.D. 607) commemorates the acces- 


sion of rulers at Piedras Negras until well into the Late 


Classic (Proskouriakoff 1960). In the series, including 


Stelae 25,33,1,6,11 and 14, each ruler is seated in a 
niche wearing a fairly consistent costume that should be 


considered as formal attire for this center (mask- 


featherwork headdress, beaded shoulderpiece, decorated 


textile hip garments and an accessory pouch). Two elements 
in these costumes - the pouch and occasional use of a 
turban on top of the headdress mask (Stela ll) - were 


probably originally borrowed from Tzakol vessels (Kidder 


et al.1946:Figs. 204a,205d,e and f). They also occur at 


Piedras Negras in the Middle Classic (Maler 1901: P1.26, 
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1; Morley 1938-39:V:Pl. 119c). The textile motifs 


ao. 
altnough hard to discern in photo- 


on the hip garments, 
graphs, depict the same quatrefoil designs shown on 


female clothing after 9.13.0.0.0, 4.D. G91 (ol. 109). 


The niche stelae are probably tableaux presenting 


accession ceremonies. The earliest in the sequence, 


Stela 25 on 9.8.15.0.0 (A.D. 607) depicts a single ruler. 


Subsequent monuments usually include secondary figures on 


the front or sides, and belcw the niche, there are elements 


in low relief such as ladders, cloth strips aud sacrificed 
The women on these monuments are elaborately 


Stela 


captives. 
dressed in woven huipilli and feathered headgear. 
ll is notable in showing attendant figures in simple cos- 
tumes on the sides of the shaft (Morley 1938-39:V:Pl. 

133a and b). The simplicity of their dress - headbands 
with feathers and hip-cloths - resemble the simpie cos- 
tumes worn by attendant figures on Tepeu II vase paintings 
(pls. 267-268 and 295). I have previously suggested that 


the niche format was adapted from some source in the 


minor arts, and perhaps from codices. The attention to 


small details and background settings more closely resem- 


bles manuscript illumination than iarrative scenes on 


ceramics. 
The niche sequence ends on 9.16.15.0.0 (A.D. 765) 


with the accession of u standing ruler on Stela 16 


(Proskouriakoff 1960:459). There is a precedent for this 
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composition on Stela 3 (9.14.0.0.0, A.D. 710), but the 
text does not pertain to accession (Maler 1901: Fige. 26). 
The last standing accession figure, Stela 15 on 9.17. 
15.0.0 (A.D. 784), is almost a three-dimensicnal sculp- 
ture. This monument vas perhaps inspired by the aigh 
relief tradition of Late Classic sculpture at Copan. 


Correspondingly, Usumacinta motifs are found in the south- 


east. 


a. Warriors 

The warrior monuments of Piedras Negras and its 
probable dependency, El Cayo, also continue Middle Classic 
compositions. Piedras Negras has a long sequence of 


standing warriors on stelae from 9.9 15.0.8 to 9215, 5.0.0. 


1D. GS7-7a5 (Stelae 26,31,34.35,.4,7,2 and 3). The cos- 


tumes on all these sculptures include adaptations to 


such Wexican traits as square shields, turban platelet 


headgear with reptilian masits naving bifed tongues 1S 


ehin guards, and the trapeze-and-ray Si@n as a head 


dress motif. Ultimately, these elements can be traced 


back to the soldiers wearing Teotihuacan motifs on the 


sides of Stela 31 at Tikal on 90 100 Oe ne De stu Cpls. 


38 and 39), but they undergo a more formal development 


at Piedras Negras. A new trait on Stela 7 (9.14.0.0.0. 


A.D. 710) is the frrontai mantle made of feathers: 2 
similar mantle occurs some 20 years (1 katun) later on 


Gs Bu 


Stela 9 (Maler 1901:Pls. 16 and 18, no. 1). This garment 


is probably of Mexican origin (Kubler 1967:22), although 


contemporary comparisons are not available. I suspect 


that the mantel came from Veracruz, since Jsumacinta 


sculptures occasionally depict elements found if tdis 


region. At Piedras Negras, for example, the protective 


netted hip-cloths shown on warriors (Maler USOT Es. 


16-17 and 31) also occur at El Tajin on reliefs from the 


South Ball Court (Wilkerson 1980:222). 
Wilitary gatherings are curiously absent from the 


Late Classic art of Diedras Negras, with the exception 


of Stela 12 (Maller 1901:Pl. 21). The kind of group 


setting, first shown at Piedras Negras in the Middle 


Classic on Lintels 2,4 and 12, is more typical or Late 


Classic reliefs at the small neighboring center of Ei 
Cayo (Greene et al.1972:Pls. 22 and 23). The earlier 
example, Wall Panel 2, dated approximately as 9 .13.0.0,0 
to 9.16.0.0.0 (A.D. 691-750), is most similar in its 
composition to Lintel & at Piedras Negras on 9.12.0.0.6 
or A.D. 671 (Morley 1938-39:V:P1l. 126b). In addition, 


Wall Panel 2 depicts costume elements typical of Piedras 


Negras such as the netted warrior's hip-cloth and 


quatrefoil motifs on clothing. 


a Supernatural Protectors 


The representation of human or supernatural figures 
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in the open jaws of a reptilian head is a theme that 


dates back to Preclassic times in Mesoamerica, as shown 

on Misc. Monument 2 at Izapa and Petroglyph 1 at 
Chalcatzingc (Norman 1973~-78:II:PlL. 64: Joralemon 1971: 
Fig. 142). In the Maya lowiands during the Classic Period, 
such presentations are largely confined to ceramics (pl. 

19 and M. Coe 1978, Cat No. 11). Stela 5 at Piedras 
Negras (9.14.5.9.9 or A.D. 715) is the earliest known 
sculpture to depict this theme (Maler 1901:P1.15,no. 2). 
Similar protector themes occur on the fragmentary Stela 

LOe at Piedras Negras, dated 9 -15-10.0.0 or A.D. (40, 


and about the same time at Tikal and Calakmul (p1s. 


197 and 261). 


4. Palace Themes on Lintels 
A tradition of narrative presentations on palace 


reliefs begins at Piedras Negras around 9.5.0.0.0 CA. Ds 


533) with Lintel 12 (Morley 1938-39:V:Pl. 119c). This 


is a military audience involving an early ruler, Turtie- 
shell, and visitors from neighboring centers. The theme 


was revived by a later ruler on several reliefs around 


9.12.0.0.0 (A.D. 671), including Lintels 2,7 and 5. 


Lintel 12 and the subsequent reiiefs have two-part com- 
using either 


positions that divide tne figural groups. 


a central text or 4 physical space between figures. 
i 1 

Such presentations were probably inspired by pane 

schemes on Tzakol cylinders during the hiatus. 
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The earliest palace relief at Piedras Negras also 


dates to the period around 9.12.0.0.9 (A.D. 671). Lintel 
7, which depicts an enthroned ruler with attendants 

on either side (Morley 1938-39:V:Pl. 126a), is partly 
destroyed, but the bare chests and simple hip-cloths of 


the participants resemble palace scenes on Tepeu cera- 
mics. Piedras Negras in fact had 4 school of polychrome 
vase painting, but the published creamics are merely 
Sherds (Butler 1935). Only some of these fragments 
Suggest parts of headdresses and torsos such as those 
found on palace reliefs (Butler 1935:Pl. 2, Nos. 1 and 2 
and Pl. 4, ne. +). Mary Butler's publication also includes 
figurine fragments with simple elements of dress such as 
turbans and textile clothing (1935:Pl. 12, nos. 9-14 and 
Pl. l4, mo. ¥). It is known, however, that enthroned 
rulers begin to appear on ceramics in the western low- 
lands as early as 9.12.0.0.0, if not long before 
(Coggins 1975:1:291-291 and Fig. S8la and b). Later 
examples are found on polychrome vessels at Tonina 
(Becquelin and Baudez 1979:Figs. 174,181,182a andl183). 
Another palace scene probably appeared on the 
fragmentary Lintel l at Piedras Negras (9 .16.10.0.0 or 
A.D. 760), but only a single figure remains of a Standing 
female wearing a skirt and chest sash (Proskouriakoftf 
1961:86). The costume is of interest, because the 


combination of the skirt and chest sash rarely occurs in 
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Classic Maya art. it is found on vase paintings (pl. 
970), and in the monumental art of Piedras Negras 
(Lintel 1) and Palenque (pls. 121 and 122). The tradition 
of palace scenes on architectural reliefs culminates at 
Piedras Negras with Lintel 3 on 9.17.11.16.1 (Morley 
1938-39:V:P1l. 146). The composition and simple costumes 
recall Lintel 7, but the rendering of the details exem- 
plifies the Late Classic elegance of Usumacinta sculpture. 
Sylvanus Morley (ibid:III:221) considered it the most 


superb production of ancient sculpture in the New World. 


5. The Scattering Theme 


Piedras Negras may have borrowed the scattering theme 
from Yaxchilan, where the composition appears on Stela ar 
around 9.4.0.0.0 (A.D. 513) and later monuments from this 
center (Morley 1938-39:V:Pls. 100c and d, 1Old and 103c). 
The costumes worn at Yaxchilan for this ceremony are 
elaborate, and the same can said of Similar vresentations 
at Piedras Negras on Stelae 2,13 and 32 from approxi- 
mately 9.10,135.0.0 to J. 17.0.0.0 (Naler TSO): Pls; 1a); 
no. 1,18, no. 2 and 26, no. 1). These figures wear 
beaded collars over fcatherwork 


mask-turban headdresses, 


or textile shoulderpieces, heavy belts with maskettes, 


and footgear. They represent a striking contrast to the 


simple attire shown on palace reliefs. Yet, the 


Scattering composition on Stela +0 (9.15.5.0.0 or A.D. 
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735 reveals an underlying tendency to simplify mcau- 


mental dress at Piedras Negras. Here, 4a kneeling ruler 


wears only a soft textile turban, back mask und woven 


hip-cloth (Morley 1938-39:V:P1. 135b). 


6. Textile Motifs 

Early examples of decorated, woven textiles in the 
western lowlands are found at Piedras Negras on Stelae 
6 and 33 from 9.10.10.0.0 to 9.12.15.0.0, A.D. 641-636 
(Morley 1938-39:V;P1l. 127a; Maler 1901:Pl 26, ne. 2). 
These stelae include women wearing long huipilli with 
densely patterned designs (pl. 108). Since the motifs 
and density of the pattern resemble garments shown on 
figurines from Veracruz (pl. 296), I have previously 
Suggested that complex weaving developed in the Usuma- 
cinta as the result of contacts with Mexican groups in 
the Gulf Coast area. The huipilli on Stelae 6 and 33 
were not imported garments, since they include Maya 
glyphic motifs, and they were surely not the first 
attempts at such patterns (pl. 108). 

Subsequent monuments at Piedras Negras portraying 
women, Stelae 1,3 and 14 from 9.13.15.0.0 to 9.16.15.0.0 
(A.D. 706-765), depict a huiptl with a quatrefoil motif 
placed at regular intervals over the field of the garment 
(pl. 109). The element can have either square or rounded 


Sides and resembles the glyphic sign for compiction or 
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zero: although this coincidence may be accidental 


smaller motifs representing the tau (Ik) glyph run 
along the border of the hem. The use of what I will 
call an open field design on these later Sculptures, 
as opposed to the denser patterns of Stelae 6 and 33, 
also has precedents in the Middle Classic. Quatrefoil 
motifs are found on the frontal sashes of masculine 
hip-cloths after 9.11.0.0.0 (A.D. 651) om Stelnae 35 
and Lintel 2 (Maler 1901:Pls. 28 and 31). Thus, while 
the opeawork quatrefoil pattern was not exploited until 
Late Classic times, it was already in use during the 
Middle Classic. 

The depiction of such complex woven textiles in 
the west arouses curiosity as to their original appear- 
ance, since contemporary Maya groups have a vital 
tradition of weaving using vibrant colors and many 
patterns. Similar dyes may have been used in ancient 
times, but they are not shown on sculptures. At Piedras 
Negras, for example, a number of monuments preserve 


their original colors (Stelae 1,3,4 and 14). On these 


’ inted 
sculptures, the bodies and garments were largely paint 


while blue was painted over feather- 


2,281; 


in a red figment, 
, - : = tS 
work, headgear and jewelry (Morley 1938 S39 2h RbSL 


nd 
Maler 1901::16,48). The same 1s true at Palenque a 


color 
Copan where, at both centers, red 1s the primary 


Low 
for figures and clothing, with blue-green and yel 
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reserved for small details of jewelry and headgear. 


Although it has been argued that these pigments were 
"sacred colors" (M. Robertson 1979b:309,313,322), it 


could cqually well be said that they were the most 


durable colors available for outdoor monuments. 


B. Palenque 


Regional traits are best revealed through comparisons 


among cities. At Piedras Negras, local features included 


the use of accessory peuches, turban-mask headdresses, 


decorated textile clothing, and simple elements of cos- 


tume that have parallels on Tepeu vase paintings. Traits 


peculiar to Palenque were deity figures as hand acces- 


sories, coiffures shown underneath headgear, and a pre- 


dilection for scant dress. As in ancient Greece, Palenque 


figures are conspicuous for their seeming nudity, as 1f 


the ornament and drapery were but incidental factors in 


the rendering of the human torm. [n fact, most stucco 


reliefs at this city were modeled in the nude; the 


clothing and other articles of costume were then applied 


im successive layers (MN. Robertson 1979b:302). 


The monumental art of Piedras Negras bas parallels 


in the minor arts, especially on vase paintings in the 


use of narrative themes and simple dress motifs. At 


Palenque, few compositions appear to be narrative events 


such as those found on Tepeu ceramics, with the excep- 


tion of decapitation ceremonies on stucco reliefs and 
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the dance presentation on Temple 14 (Maudslay 1889-1902: 


-D1 RA ana 27 
ry; Pls.34 and 37). Mest compositions at Palenque seem 


to be familial groups commemorating the passage of power 
from one ruler to another, including the three Tablets 
of the Cross Group, the Palace Tablet, the Slaves Tablet. 
and the stucco reliefs of House A (pls. 118-122). The 
prototype for this kind of composition is, of course, the 
Oval Palace Tablet from the Middle Classic (pl. 110). 
Rather than attempt to divide the art of Palenque 
into themes, it 1S more profitable to exemine disparate 
sources of influence upon Palenque costumes. Here, there 
is ample room for subdivisions, as Palenque seems to have 
freely borrowed traditional motifs from the past and 
present, and perhaps, some elements from the minor arts. 
Such electicism was a marked feature of Palenque dress 


in the “Middle Classic, ana eantinued to be so arter 


91340 070 (AnD. ool). 


ihe Elements Borrowed from Piedras Negras 


Palenque probably adopted a number of features from 


€ 


° Q a - -— eo 
Piedras Negras. It 1s impossible to be certain of thes 


loan motifs because of the difficulty in dating Palenque 


reliefs. Ncnetheless, certain traits occur infrequently 
at Palenque that are typical of Piedras Negras. Most 
ted foundation 


garments, for example, represent undecora 


0.0.0 
weaves, but on the Tablet of the Slaves (around 9.15.0 0 
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wears a hip-cloth with a 


or A.D. 730), the seated ruler 


quatrefoil motif on the sash (ply lal): 
refoil designs are found at 


Virtually iden- 


tical hip-cloths with quat 
Piedras Negras by 9.11.0.0.0 or A.D. 651 (Maler !901: 


Pls.26,28 and 31). In addition, tne Palenque ruler Cpl. 


121) also carries a pouch, whica occurs elsewhere at 


Palenque in the Cross Group (pl. 117), as well as on the 


stucco reliefs of House A (Maudslay 1889-1902:IV:P1.8). 
Many figures carry similar pouches at Piedras Negras from 


Middie Classic times onward. AP tional thalr orobeuLy 


borrowed from Piedras Negras is the occasional depiction 


of turban headgear at Palenque (Maudslay 1889-1902: IV: 


Pls. 10 and 44). 


2. Traditional Elements from Peten Sculptures 


During the Middle Classic, one of the more prominent 
Peten motifs at Palenque is the use of beaded layers over 
the huipil on the Oval Palace Tablet (pl. 1100) Im bate 
Classic times, the same beaded layers occur again at 
Palenque on Temple 14 (pl. 122); on the stucco reliefs 
from Houses A and D: a Bodega fragment; and at the neigh- 
boring center at Xupa (Maudslay 1889-1902:IV:Pls. 10 and 
36; Schele and VYathews 1979:No. 82; Maler 1901:Fig. 4), 
More subtle feuctures of Palenque dress are deliberate 


revivals from early times in the Peten. The Palenque 


hip-cloth, for example, often curves inward toward the 
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thighs (Maudslay 1889-1902:IV:Pls. 10,11,55 and 56) 


as it does on Early Classic figures in the central low- 


Lands. Networks of beads over these hip-cloths (Maudslay 


1889-1902:IV:Pls. 32 and 37) recall the reign of Stormy 
Sky at Tikal during the first two katuns of Baktun 9. 

The pendant chain attached to the belt (pls. 115 and 

116) revives a trait characteristic of the earliest dress 
from the core zone in late Baktun 8. These archaistic 
elements were not new to Palenque in the Late Classic. 


They were all present on stucco figures from the Temple 


of Inscriptions at the close of the Middle Classic. 


Ga Yaxchilan 


The Late Classic Period at Yaxckhiian was dominated 


by the Jaguar family through the reigns of Shield Jaguar, 


his son Bird Jaguar, and his son Known as Shield Jaguar's 


Descendant or Shield Jaguar II (Proskouriakoff 1963; 


1964). This lineage can be traced back to ancestral 


rulers in texts on the lintels of Structure 12, including 


a Bird Jaguar ruling on 9.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 475) and a knot~ 


eye Jaguar at 9.6.6.7.19 (A.B. 559), but tne pictorial 


record is scant until the appearance of Shield Jaguar 


at the beginning of the Late Classic Period. I have 


divided discussion of Yaxchilan dress into masculine and 


feminine sections, because a great many women are por- 


trayed as wives of the various rulers. 
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Masculine Formal Dress 
Shield Jaguar was vorn shortly after 9.10.15.0.0 anu 


10.17.14, which gives hima life 


probably died on 9.15. 
A.D. 650-740 


span of over 80 years from approximately 


Proskouriakoff 1963:164). Curiously, few monuments can 


be attributed to this ruler. His reign is primarily known 


from inscriptions. Numerous representations are Eound 


of Bird Jaguar, although he ruled fom only 9216.1. 40.0 to 
9.16.17.6.12 or A.D. 751-767 (Proskouriakoff 1964). His 
heir, Shield Jaguar II, appears on several monuments from 


GS -i6e5-.0-0 to 9218-02070 (A0D. Yso—-7407- 


a. Shield Jaguar 


Stela 2 is much eroded, but has a Long Count date 
of 9.12.15.0.0 (A.D. 685), and thus, presumably repre- 
gents Shield Jaguar (Maler 1903:Pl. 72,1). What remains 
of the sculpture ties Stela 2 to the Middle Classic. 

IL Lilusirates a hand scattering event such as those 
Shown on Stelae 4 and 27 around 9.4.0.0.0 or A.D. 513 
(Morley 1938-39:V:P1l. 103b and c). The iatter are 
related in their dress and three-quarter profile views 
tO formal regalia in the Peten. Stelsa 2 continues this 
tradition: the figure wears an elaborate mask headdress 
with feather plumes, jeweled collarpiece, textile cape, 
heavy maskette belt, and sandals. 


The same type wf costume is better preserved on 
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Stela 6, which depicts another scattering rituai for 
Shield Jaguar (Morley 1938-39:V:Pl. 10l1,d). Stela 6 
has an Initial Series date of 9.11.16.10.13 (A.D. 668), 
but the style date places it at 9.14.0.0.9 + 2 (Pros- 
kouriakoff 1950:198). The style date is a better rsti- 
mate, as the strict profile stance conforms to the 
development of Maya sculpture around 9.14.0.0.0 (A.D. 
710). In addition, the material scattered from the hand 
is expressed, for the first time at Yaxchilan, as curving 
streams defined by beaded outlines and glyphs. Similar 
elyphic streams occur at Palenque around 9.1-+.0.0.0 in 
the Cross Group (pls. 115 and 120). 

Lintel 32 on 9.13.17.15.13 portrays Shield Jaguar 
in a different costume having a drum major headdress 
over a reptilian mask, fret apron panel with a "Sun God” 


face, manikin God K scepter as a hand accessory and 2 


featherwork back device (pl. 124). These elements, 


which are new to Yaxchilan, have precedents at other 


centers. The drum major headdress appears at Palenque 


during the reign of Pacai around 9.10.15.0.0 or A.D. 


645 (pl. 110). The fret apron depicting 2 “Sun God" 


face occurs at Piedras Negras on Stela + at 9.13.10.0.0 


(A.D. 701), but it has earlier antecedents in the 


northern lowlands after 9.9.10.0.9 (A.D. G22) at Uxul 


on Stela 4 and Calakmul on Stela 28 (pls. 95 and 9S). 
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Similarly, the God K scepter was used at Calakmul 
and Edzna before the end of the Middle Classic (pls. 
95 and 106). Western cities such as Palenque and Yax- 
chilan seem, thus, to have borrowed such elements from 
the north (Proskouriakoff 1950:122-123), although con- 
tacts with the Peten should not be discounted. In any 
event, the preserved record suggests that Yaxchilan 
adopted these motifs from Palenque and Piedras Negras. 
Another feature of Shield Jaguar's formal dress 
reveals influence from Piedras Negras, and ultimately, 
from the northern lowlands. On Lintel 32, as well as 
Stela 6, the hip-cloth worn by the ruler is so short 
that it does not cover the thighs; only the end strips, 
knotted in front anu back of profile legs, are visible 
on Stela 6 (Morley 1938-39:V:Pl. 101,d), and the fret 
apron completely obscures the undergarment on Lintel Se 
(pl. 124). <A third portrayal of Shield Jaguar on Lintel 
53 compares favorably to the costume on Lintel 32 and 
bears the same date (9.13.17.15.13), but replaces the 
fret apron with a short hip-cloth having a netted 
pattern (pl. 125). This garment immediately recalls the 
shorv heavily woven hip-cloths worn by soldiers at 
Piedras Negras some 12 years earlier on Lintel 2 at 
9. 11.lo.820 (Maler 190)°P1L.. 312. 


The concept of a shortened hip-cloth first occurs 


in the northern lowlands (Proskouriatarf 1950:120), 
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where it 1s typical of Calakmul after 9.9.10.0.0, and 
at Edzna around 9.12.0.0.0 (pls. 92,95-96 and 106-107). 
proskouriakoff (ibid) further traces the adoption of 
secant hip-cioths in the west to Piedras Negras during the 
Widdle Classic, since they are shown on Lintels 2 and 
# by @.11.15.9.0 (Maller 1901°:Pls, 31 and 32). Although 
these lintels depict warriurs, rather than rulers in 
formal attire, I believe Proskouriakoff's observation 
to be a valid one. Beginning with the Middle Classic 
Period at Piedras Negras, the art of western centers, 
and apparently much human activity, involved warfare. 
Later representations of warriors at Yaxchilan, Bonampak, 
Lo Mar, La Pasadita and other western cities typically 
portray warriors with scant hip-cloths, which suggest 
that the jungle battles fought by the Maya required free- 
dom of movement in the legs. In summary, the frequency 
of warfare in the west may account for the adoption of 
an abbreviated hip-cloth as a standard masculine garment. 
I can draw a parallel with a common article of male 
costume today - the cravat or tie - which originated as 


amilitary neck scarf in seventeenth century Europe 


(Boucher 1966:428). 


b. Bird Jaguar 


The artistic programs of Shield Jaguar's reign were 


often copied by sculptors working for Bird Jaguar. Thus, 
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while numerous monuments depict this ruler, they can 


usually be analyzed as variations on a theme established 


by Shield Jaguar. For example, Lintels 32 and 53 are 


formal portrayals of Shield Jaguar wearing a drum major 


headdress, elaborate jewelry, heavy belt, featherwork 


back devices, and he carries the God K scepter chat 


appears on stelae at other cities (pis. $24 and 125): 
Whatever the significance of the bundle held by women on 
these lintels, the ornate costumes of Shield Jaguar 
indicate that he is dressed for a public outdoor occasion. 
If nothing else, it is difficult to imagine 
spread of the featherwork bacx devices inside a Maya 
palace. Most important, the drum major headdress was 
given to western rulers at the time of their accession 
(pl. 110). It therefore represents a symbol of authority, 
and can be compared to the crown worn by European mon- 
archs for state occasions. 

The costumes worn by Shie’.d Jaguar on Lintels 32 
and Sa. both dated 9213.17.15.13 {4.D. 708) were essen— 
tially duplicated for Bird-Jaguar on Lintrels 1,2,5,42 
and 54 from 9.16.1.9.0-9.16.6.0.0 or AD 751-757 (pls. 
126-1320. Even particular features such as the netted 
hip-cloth, shown with Shield Jaguar on Lintel 33 (pl. 
125), occurs again with Bird Jaguar on Lintels 1 and 42 


(pls. 126 and 129). As a group, the Bird Jaguar monuments 


reveal internal changes in sculptural carving from the 
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time of Shield Jaguar. For example, Lintels 32 and 33 
conform to Proskouriakoff's (1950) "Ornate Phase” in 
their attention to details and relatively contained, 
static figures (pls. 124 and 125). The Bird Jaguar 
monuments illustrate a tendency to exaggerate the size 
or headdress ornaments; the featherwork back devices 2re 
wider; and figural outlines have been given more movement 
by curving the neck and snoulder downward (pls. 126-130). 
Such traits characterize the "Dynamic Phase" (Pros- 
kouriakoff 1950:139), but they represent artistic conven- 
tions rather than changes in motifs. The oniy sossible 
new elements of costume for Bird Jaguar are the bird 
scepter (pl. 127), and a hip-cloth that falls unevenly 
over the Legs (pl. 130). While I know of no precedent 
for the scepter, the loosely folded hip-cloth is found 
at Piedras Negras by 9.11.10.0.0 (Maler 1901:P1 28), and 
worn by Shield-Jaguar on Stela 15 around 9.15.0.0.0 (Maler 
USOS=P1LA79, 1). 

Another sculptural program repeated by Bird Jaguar 
was the scattering ritual presented with Shield Jaguar 


on Stelae 2 and 6 from approximately A.D. 688-710 


Cd 


(Maler 1903:P1.27,1: Morley 1938-39:V:P1.10ld). Stelae 


l and 3 depict the same event with Bird Jaguar around 


9.16.10.0.9 or A.D. 760 (Maler 1903:P1.69; Morley 1938-39: 
V:P1.100c). Some of the monuments are fragmentary, but 


aS a group, they illustrate a costume for both rulers 
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based upon mask and featherwork headgear, heavy beaded 


collarpieces, and a wide belt with crossed bands and 


large maskettes. 


There remain a number of monuments from the reign of 
Bird Jaguar - Lintels 3,7,9,33,50 and 52 - that seem to 
depict formal attire, yet introduce different Peatures. 
Lintels 33 and 50 perhaps recall the dress and presenta- 


tion of Shield Jaguar on St.16 (Moricy, 1938-39:V:Pl. 


104,¢), particularly in the use of a circular shaped 
featherwork back device and wooden staff. However, Bird 
Jaguar wears a peculiar headdress on Lintel 33, shaped 
like a large curl, and it recurs on Lintels 3,7 ania S52 
(pls. 132-134 and 166). Lintel 52, dated GO Len fa 20) 70 
(A.D. 765), also betrays cursory execution in the carving, 
which is one of several "decadent traits" that presage 
the end of Classic Maya sculpture (Proskouriakoff 1950). 
More disturbing is Lintel 9, the latest monument asso- 


ciated with Bird Jaguar on 9.16.17.6.12 (pl. 135). Here, 


the tendency to elongate figures and accessories, and to 
load the head gear with such non-Classic motifs as 
small serpents and miniature scepters can be compared 


with only very late stelae in the southern Peten around 


9.18.0.0.0 or A.D. 789 (2 Graham L967:Figs. 7,17 and +4). 


c. Shield Jaguar [TI 


Most formal presentations of the last known ruler at 


Yaxchilan, Shield Jaguar II, are monuments in which he 
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appears with his father, Bird Jaguar, or his maternal 
grandfather from Bonampak, Great Skull , including 

Lintels 2,52,58 and Stela 1, and possibly, Lintel 2 from 
the neighboring small site of La Pasadita. These reliefs 
date from approximatley 9.16.1.0.0 to 9.16.15.0.0 (A.D. 
751-765). Shield Jaguar II was merely a youth during 
these years, and he is so portrayed on the various monu- 
ments (pls. 127,134,136 and 137). He succeeded to the 
throne at the age of 20 around 9.17.0.0.0 (A.D. 770). 
Unfortunately, few sculptures are preserved from the 
ruler's actual reign, making the analysis of lave motifs 
somewhat uncertain. Proskouriakoff (1964:195) regarded 
Lintel 52 as later than its date (9.16.5.0.0), because 
she Saw in the carving decadent traits characteristic 

of very late reliefs at Yaxchilan, such as the rigidity 
and sSimpiicution of figural outlines, and at the same 
time, tendencies toward flamboyance and exaggeration of 
inessential details (pl. 134). The same may be said of 
the undated Lintel 58 and Lintel 2 from La Pasadita, 
dated 9.16.15.0.0 (pls. 136 and iv7>. 


I am reluctant to place any of these reliefs as 


later than the reign of Bird Jaguar, but agree inat they 


reveal simpler, more static figures, and some costume 


motifs - headdress elements, necklaces and back belt 


masks - have been given exaggerated attention. More- 


Over, the tiered headgear of superimposed masks at La 
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137). It would be better 


Pasadita is a new feature (pl. 


to regard tendencies toward simplification, flamboyant 


details and new motifs as changes in the style of 
Yaxchilan carving at tae end of Bird Jaguar's lifetime. 
They would logically continue in the reign of his son, 
Shield Jaguar II. 

Three monuments are secureiy dated to the reign of 
Shield Jaguar II, and they continue to illustrate late 
qualities found on sculptures toward the end of Bird 
Jaguar's rule. Steéela 7 on 9.17.10.0.0 (A-D. 780) 
revives the scattering gesture shown with Bird Jaguar 
on Stelae 1 and 3 (pl.131). The simplified figural 
outlines and attention to small details are related to 
Lintel 58 at Yaxchilan and Lintel 2 from La Pasadita. 
Parenthetically, glyphic evidence in the text to Stela 
7 strongly indicates that the Scattering gesture re- 
presents a blood-letting rite. 

The two other sculptures depicting Shield Jaguar II 
introduce seemingly new motifs. Stela + on 9.17.+4.135.3 
(A.D. 774) is a commemorative portrait of the ruler as 
a warrior (pl. 139). Although the subject of this relief 
concerns warfare. it dees not belong in the next section 
On war dress, because it does not qdepict Shield Jaguar 
II in actual military attire, but rather in a more ela- 
borate costume which was probably never worn in battle. 


The prototype for this kind of presentation tn the west 
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is found at Lacanha toward the end of the Middle Classic 

on 9.8.0.0.0 (A.D. 592), where the figure has a round 
shield, staff spear, netted protective hip-cloth, and a 
platelet helmet with a medallion (pl. 103). This monu- 
ment is related to another stela from Lacanha, of the 

same date, depicting a warrior with a platelet helmet 

and square Mexican shield (pl. 104). Both portrayals can 
ultimately be traced back to the warrior figures on the 
sides of Stela 31 at Tikal (pls. 38 and 39). By 9.17.4. 
15.3, the Late Classic representation of Shield Jaguar 

II includes a lattice staff with a spearhead, which is a 
new feature, and instead of a platelet helmet, the Yax- 
chilan ruler wears a mask headdress such as that typically 
worn by rulers in formal attire on stelae. In addition, 
the proportions of the headdress are larger than pre- 
viously, in relation to the rest of the human figure, and 


details such as the reptilian nose, jade headband diadem 


and featherwork have been exaggerated. 


The last monument depicting Shield Jaguar [T is a 


lintel now in the Fort Worth Museum (pl. 1:40). Dated 


— 22 


9,17.12.13.17 (A.D. 801), this sculpture illustrates an 


interior palace scene with Shield Jaguar sitting on a 


throne beneath a curtain. The subject 1S the presentation 


of cupiives to the ruler by one of his military lieu- 


Again, while the relief concerns warfare, it 


where 


tenants. 


differs from other such lintels at Yaxchilan, 
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a few figures are clustered together in military dress 


against an indefinite vackground. Here, the palace 


setting, casual dress of the ruler, and spread of figural 


groupings are reminiscent of narrative reliefs from 


Piedras Negras, such as Lintel 7 on 9.12.0.0.0, A.D. 


681, and Lintel 3 on 9.16.10.0.0, A.D. 760 (Morley 1938- 


39:V:Pls. 126a and 146). Ever better correspondences 


can be found on vase paintings in the Tepeu 2 sequence 


beginning around A.D. 670 or 9.12.0.0.0 (Robicsek and 


Hales 1981:75). 


23 War Dress 


Next to formal portrayals of rulers, warfare is the 
most common theme in the sculpture of Yaxchilan and 
related centers (Bonampak and La Pasadita). There are, 
again, repetitions of particular themes between the 
reigns of Shield Jaguar ind Bird Jaguar. Lintel 26, for 
example, presents an intimate meeting between Shield 
Jaguar, dressed as a warrior, and an unidentified woman 
on 9.14.12.6.12 (pl. 141). The same program occurs witn 
Sird Jaguar and one of his wives approximately 21 years 
later on Lintel 41 on 9.16.4.1.1 Clie Wal a In view of 
Such correspondences, cr in other words, given that the 
dress motifs undergo little change, it is more interesting 
to analyze the reliefs as a Single category in order to 


the variety and possibilities Of military costume. 
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a. Headgear 


The simplest type of war head dress was a eciffure 
that swept cae hair up and tied it with Tibbons. This 
kind of hair style was basic to Yaxchilan, and appears 
net only on prisoners, who tend to be stripped of their 
clothing, but also on rulers dressed in casual attire 
(pls. 143-147). Other war headdresses include a flat 
hat with feathers (pls. 148 and 149), and a round turban 
that seems to have been made of woven cotton or encrusted 
with beads (pls. 138,140 and 150). Soth types of head 
dress can be traced back to the Early Classic in the 
central Peten. The flat plumed turbans are shown on a 
vessel found at Tikal (Coggins 1975:II:Fig. 57b), while 
a round turban is worn by one of the soldiers On the 
Sides of St.3l1 (pl. 38). While it is not Known when or 
now these motifs reached the western lowlands, the round 
turban appears during the Middle Classic at Lacanha on 
9.8.0.0.0 or A.D. 592 (nl. 104). Both headdresses are 
Characteristic of Piedras Negras by the end of the 
Middle Classic (Maler 1901:Pls. 27,28 and 31). 

During Late Classic times, Shield Jaguar wears the 
flat feathered turban on Lintel 45 (pl. 148), but on most 


representations of him as a warrior, he wears mask and 


feathered headdresses, as shown on Lintel 4 (pl. 153), 


and on Stelae 18 and 20 (Maler 1903:Pl. 77 and Fig. 74) 


Similar headgear was used by Bird Jaguar and his 
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successor (pls. 138-139 and 142-143). The round turban 
occurs on lieutenant or companion figures at smaller 
centers using the Yaxchilan emblem glyph around 2.17.0.0.0 
or A.D. 770 (pls. 138 and 140). Some Tepeu 2 vases also 


show the turban on such figures in warrior scenes (pls. 


162-165). 


b. Garments 


The warrior body dress of Shield Jaguar typically 
includes a scant hip-cioth, identifiable by knotted 
Strips in front and back of the legs; a protective belt 
of beads and tinklers; a mask attached to the ‘rack of 
the belt; and a woven or cotton tufted scarf over the 
chest (pls. 145 and 153). A sleeveless tunic is also 
Shown on Lintel 26 (pl. 141), and on Stelae 18 and 20 
(Maler 1903:P1l. 77 and Fig. 74), With the exception 
or the scurf, this attire is identical to the war dress 
of Piedras Negras on Lintel 4 at the end of the Middle 
Classic on 9.11.15.0.0 (Maler 1901°P1. 32). Tite seart 
has no precedent in sculpture, but appears on Tepeu vases 
worn by animal figures (deity Lmpersonators) in "Dance 
after death" scenes (Quirarte Lo79 "Fic, S-2). The tunie 
also occurs on ceramics (pls. 162-165). 

At Yaxchilan, Bird Jaguar also wears a tunic and 
scarf on Lintel 16, but on Lintels 8 and 41, as well as 


On Stela 11 (Maler, 1903:2:Pl. 74,1), a short cape is 
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substituted (pls. 142 and 143), On rather glim evidence 


the fragmentary Lintel 44 may depict Shield Jaguar with 

a similar cape (pl. 152). On the very latest monuments, 
Shield Jaguar II has a cape on Lintel 1 from La Pasadita 
but wears a long tunic on Lintel 12 at Yaxchilan itself 
(pls. 138 and 144). Thus, by 9.16.1.0.0, the shoulder 
cape and tunic seem to have been alternate garments for 
the upper torso. More important in looking at this cloth- 
ing is the emphasis placed on the torso. The garments 
reveal that Maya warfare demanded freedom of movement in 
the legs, hence scant hip-cloths; but for obvious reasons, 
the abdomen and cnest were protected with heavy belts, 
tunics or capes and cotton scarves. The representation 
of such body dress further indicates that the military 
headgear shown in the art, no matter how elaborate or 


seemingly impractical. was actually worn in battle. 


S. Casual Dress 


Simple or casual dress is rarely shown at YaxchiJan. 


The few instances of men illustrate rulers with Hair 


ribbons and ornaments, rather than headdresses, neck- 


5 ar; 
laces are paired down to a single strand or tubular b 


a textile cape 1s sometimes worn, most important, heavy 


ceremonial belts are abandoned in favor of textile cloths 


wrapped around the waist (pls. 145-147). This is the 


Lind of intimate dress found on Late Classic wall panels 
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at Palenque and Piedras Negras, but in general, the art 


of Yaxchilan is more concerned with commemorations of 


rulers as public figures, even though most of the pre- 


sentations appear on lintels. 


4, Female Dress 


A great many women are portrayed at Yaxchilan, and 


most can be identified as royal wives (Mathews 1980MS). 
Shield Jaguar married a Lady Fist Fish and Lady [k Skull, 


both of whom are associated with Yaxchilan emblem glypks. 


Bird Jaguar married Lady Great Skull from Bonampak, Lady 


Six Tun Ik from an unknown center, and Lady Jaguar from 


Tikal. All of these women wear huipilli with patterns 


which are based upon designs typical of Piedras Negras. 


Toward the close of the Middle Classic, Piedras Negras 


began to decorate the end strips of masculine hip-cloths 


with quatrefcil motifs (Maler 1901:Plts. 28,31 and 32), 


and the same motifs appear on the huipil of a woman at 


this city on 9.13.15.0.0 or A.D. 706 (pl. 109). Similar 


quatrefoil motifs avpear on garments worn by Shield 


Jaguar on Lintel 2+ some six years later and again on 


the huipil worn by his wife, Lady Fist Fish, on Lintel 
25 (pis. 145 and 154). Thus, Yaxchilan seems to have 
adopted both the huipil and textile motifs of Piedras 
Negras. 


Despite these similarities, YaxchiJan rapidly 
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established its own torms of textile decoration. At 
Piedras Negras, the huipilli (Stelae j and 3) are based 
upon “an SPSBWOrk desize. The quavrefoils are placed 
at regular but widely spaceg intervals against a Plain 
background (pl. 109), Yaxchilan favored densely crowded 
patterns (pls. 155 ang 156). in addition, there was a 
tendency to square orf Clements that are round at Piedras 
Negras. The round quatrefoils on the huipil of Lintel 25 
at Yaxchilan are most reminiscent of Masculine and 
feminine textile decoration at Piedras Negras, but they 
are not characteristic of Yaxchilan (pl. L542), “The 


combined lintels of Yaxchilan indicate that textile 
patterns covered garments with geometric diamond shaped 


elements filled with smaller motifs (pls. l24,128,141- 


142,147,154-158 and 159-160). 


When I first examined the women of Yaxchilan, I was 
dismayed to find such variation among moauments so close 


1a time. It was not until I separated the wives of 


Shield Jaguar from those of Bird Jaguar that similarities 


ll : 
in their dress began to emerge. In summary, the iater 


women revived motifs established during the reign of 


Shield Jaguar. For example, the huipil worn by Lady 


Fist Fish on Lintel 24 (9.13.17.15.12) occurs again with 


Lady Six Tun Ik on Lintel 15 (9.16.17.2.4), the only 
te eae 


au The various wives of the two rulers have chow: aiaperhdata 
fied by associated texts, according to unpu 


notes from Peter Mathews (1980MS). 


1o7 
difrerexce being a 45 degree change in the direction of 
the pattern (pls. 145 and 156). Lintel 17 Cundated) 
depicts Lady Jaguar of Tikai in a version of the quatre- 
foil gown worn by Lady Fist Fish on 9.14.11.15.1 (pls. 
154 and 158). 

Such comparisons prove even more revealing in the 
case of Shield Jaguar's second wife, Lady [Ik Skull, 
Shown on Lintels 32 and 53. The huipil en Lintel 32 
(9.145.17.15.3) uses dotted diamonds within the framework 
of a larger diamond pattern (pl. 124). During the reign 
of Bird Jaguar, similar patterns are found on Lady Six 
dun fk on 9.16.4 .1.1 (ol. 182), dnd again with Lady 
Jaguar of Tikal on 9.16.1.8.6 (pl. 160). On Lintel 53 
(9.13 717.25-13);, Lady Ik Skull wears a plain huipil with 
small motifs on only the hem and borders (pl. 125). This 
kind of costume, which was probably painted with interior 
motifs, resembles the dress of several women after 
9.16.1.0.0 (pls. 126,130-131 and 161), who were associated 
with Bird Jaguar and his son, Shield Jaguar II. 

The women associated with Bird Jaguar also borrowed 
head dress elements from the time of Shield Jaguar, but 
it 18 my impression that headgear was considerably more 
variable than clothing. Lintel 17 (pl. 158) reproduces 
the kind of rosette turban with trapeze-and-ray signs 


depicted on Lintel 24 (pl. 145), and I suspect that the 


headdresses worn by Lady Great Skull Zero (pls. 130 and 
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157) were modeled after thar of Lintel 32 (pl. 124) 


These headdresses include Similar motifs Such as 
tripartite Signs, jaguar tails and beaded tassels, 
However, remMinine head dress is better examined as 
configurations belonging to Darticular females, espe- 
cially when dealing with more Casual presentations such 


as turbans and decorated hair (pls. 147,154,156 and 158). 


DE Bonampak and Lacanha 


Bonampak and Lacanha were small neighboring cities 
with lineage ties to Yaxchilan, but few monuments are 
known from these centers (Proskouriakoff 1963,1964: 


Mathews 1980). The early Middie Classic lintel from 


Ronampak around 9.5.0.0.0 (A.D. 533) establishes a basis 


for narrative reliefs in the western lowlands, and it is 
one of the first such compositions to present figures in 
Since there are precedents for 


Simple dress (pl. 101). 


this type of scene on Tzakol cylinder tripods, I have 


previously suggested that western sculptors were influ- 


enced by ceramics traded from the Peten, or possibly 


from the Guatemalan highlands at the beginning of the 


Middle Classic Period (9.2.0.0.0 or A.D. +474). 


Three monuments survive from around 9.8.0.0.0 (A.D. 
t from 


592), including stelae from Lacanha and Lintel 


Bonampak. The Lacanha sculptures depict the kind of 


warrior dress that was to become typical of Piedras 
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Negras and Yaxchilan in the Late Classic (pls. 103 and 


The Bonampak relief, on the other hand, presents 


104). 
Here, the bust of the ruler 


amore conservative program. 
1s shown with a ceremonial bar, the most common accessory 


of Peten rulership from earliest times onward (pl. 102). 


In addition, the curving beaded headband is an archaistic 


caaracteristic of Tzakol ceramics and jade 


feature 
plaques from the Peten during the Early Classic (pls, 12 


and 18). Thus. although an architectural relief, Linte2 


4 emerges as a deliberate attempt to restate the Peten 


tradit ton. It is most Similar to the now eroded but 


STiIlil visible figure of a Standing ruler holding a cere 
monial bar on Lintel 36 in Structure 12 at Yaxchilan. 
The latest date in the lintel Drogram of this Duilding, 


SJ 1 AUS) easly oe places Lintel 36 close in time to Lintel 4 


at Bonampak Cons 2 lo ale 


Subsequently, nothing is known Of Bonampak or 


Lacanha intil the beginning of the Late Classic Period 


(9.13.0.0.0), and even then, the monumental sequence is 


not well represented, Sculptured Stone 1 from Bonampak, 


best placed 4 9.13.0.0.0 or A.D. 691 (Proskouriakoff 


1950:118: Mathews L980: 72), is a panel composition de- 


Picting an a~ccession ceremony in which the enthroned lord 


receives q4 Jester God maskette on a Cloth headband from 


ae 2 
several attendants (pl. 175), The simple costumes worn 
Le 
b2 

The Jester God headband, worn alone or as a diadem 
under more elaborate headgear, appears on many Late 
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by all rour figures, as well as the Presentation of the 


ruler on a bench or cushion, resembles contemporary 
western reliefs such as the Oval Palace Tablet from 
Palenque around 9.12.0.0.0 or A.D. 671 (pl. 110), and 
Lintel 7 at Piedras Negras on 9.12.10.0.9 (Morley 1938- 
490:-V> Pl; 126). 

Several katuns later on 9.15.15.0.0 (A.D. 745), 
Lintel 1 from Lacanha portrays a seated ruler in Simple 
attire, but he holds the ceremonial bar traditionally 
associated with formal regalia (Coe and Benson 1966: 
26-35). This accessory is a provincial trait, since most 
western centers. as well as cities in other regions. 
replaced the ceremonial bar with the manikin God K 
scepter as a2 symbol of royal authority afver 9.15.9.0.6 
or A.D. 671 (Proskouriakoff 1950:123). Although Lintel 
l comes from Lacanha, it portrays Knot-eye Jaguar from 
Bonampak, which indicates that both centers were ruled 
by the same man (Mathews 1980:70). In summary, on the 
basis of the two reliefs, Bonampak appears to have been 
a minor center, but cognizant of artistic trends in the 
west, and a city with dynastic ties to Yaxchilan. 

More monuments were erected at Bonampak during tac 
Subsequent reign of Cnaan-Muan. ‘This ruler may have 


been the son of Knotted-eye Jaguar, and he also seems 


monuments at Paleaque, Yaxchilan and other western 
centers (pls. 110 and 129). It seems to have nese 
one of many symbols which represented royal sige on 
and inherited right to the throne (Schele LOT+4:48-50). 
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to have marzied a woman from Yaxchilan (Mathews ibid). 


Not surprisingly, the costumes worn by Chaan-Muan aad 


other late figures at Bonampak (after 9.17.0.0.0 or A.D. 


770) are related to Yaxchilan motifs. There are, in 


addition, elements which relate Bonampak to Piedras 
Negras. The various reliefs, including lintels and stelae, 


aS well as the well known murals from Structure l, will 
be discussed as formal attire, war dress, and mixed forms 


of costume on the murals cf Structure l. 


t= 


Formal Dress 


a. Men 
Stela 2 from Bonampak (9.17.5.8.9 or A.D. 775) fully 
belongs to the monumental tradition of commemorative 
Public sculpture. In this case, the profile figure of 
Chaan-Muan is framed by two women, who are thought to 
be His mother and wife, Lady Yax-rabbit from Yaxchilan 
(Mathews 1980:60-61). Chaan-Muan's costume includes 
woven Sandals; jeweled calf bands: 2 decorared textile 
hip-cloth; back mask tied to the waist with a Sash: 
Jeweled collarpiece with maskettes; anda tiered head- 
dress of superimvosed masks (ol. 167). While simitar 
costumes are found at Yaxchilan (pls. 131 and 155), the 
closest parallel occurs at its neighboring center and 


probable satellite, La Pasadita, on Lintel 2, dated 


9.16.15.0.0 or A.D. 765 (pl. 137). The most important 
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motif linking these two monuments - Lintel 2 from La 
Pasadita and Stela 2 at Bonampak - is the tiered head- 


gear of superimposed masks, as this type of head dress 


rarely appears at western centers in the Late Classic. 
Stela 1 (9.17.10.0.0 or A.D. 779) further Cies 

Bonampak dress to Yaxchilan (pl. 168). The Short cape 

and shield attached to the forearm of Chaan-Muan are 

military motifs at Yaxchilan. The lattice staff occurs 

only at Yaxchilan on Stela 4, dated 9.17.15.0.0 or A.D. 

785, and on another stela thought to be from the Bonampak 


area (pls. 139 and 169). Nonetheless, none of these 


sculptures seem to be portrayals of warriors dressed for 


battle, but rather formal costumes honoring the prowess 


of Sulers. Warfare becomes such 4a dominant activity in 


the west during the Late Classic that it tends to blur 


attempts to define categories of dress. 


ele Women 


In 2 brief discussion of Bonampak, George Kubler 


(1969:12-13) observes that the murais and monuments 


reveal strong resemblances to Vaxchilan in composition, 


expression and iconographic type, but some sculptures 


Suggest influence from Piedras Negras, particularly the 


tendency to elongate figural profiles. Similar trends 


are found in costume. Most dress motifs at Bonampak 


are related to Yaxchilan, with some elements derived 
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(4 ,o 4 
from Piedras Negras. For example, the accessory hag 


carried by Chaan-Muan on Stela 2, 9.17.5.8.9 (pl. 167), 
is an early and common motif at Piedras Negras after 


9.5.0.0.0, and the one held by Chaan-Muan is almost 
identical in the rendering of U-shaped brackets (serpent 


segments?) to the bag decoration approximately 5 years 
earlier on Stela 15 at Piedras Negras, dated 9.17.15.0.0 
or A.D. 784 (Morley 1938-39:V:Pl. 139a). 

Female costumes at Bonampak are best compared to 


those of Piedras Negras. At the latter center, women 


depicted on St.1.,3 and 14 from 9.13.15.0.0 to 9.16.15.0.0 
(A.D. 705-765) wear a huipil with quatrefoil motifs placed 
at regular intervals over the field of the garment (pl. 


109). This kind of pattern occurs once on a feminine 


Spell ol 
WW eee 


huipil at Yaxhilan around 9.14.0.0.0 (pl. 154), aad x 
probably adapted from Piedras Negras. Thus. it would be 
impossitle to pinpoint the exact source for Bonampak 

women wearing similar HhuIpilli on Stela 2, 9.17.5.8.5 

or A.D. 775. but the prototype 1S ™ %re common at Piedras 
Negras (pl. 109). The reptilian mask neaddresses are, 
however, related to ROBIE or: at Yaxchilan. In particular, 
the woman on the right side of Chaan-Muan has a heuddress 
which includes the fish-eating-water-lily motif (pl. 

167), such as that worn during the reign of Bird Jaguar 


at Yaxchilan on Lintel 6, dated 9.16.1.8.6 or A.D. 751 


(pl. 170). 
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9, War Dress 


Lintels 1,2 and 3 from Structure 1 commemorate the 
conquests of Chaan-Muan, his father, and his contem- 
porary and presumed relative, Shield Jaguar II from 
yaxchilan (Mathews 1980:64-70). These reliefs are com- 
positionally related to warrior reliefs at Yaxchilan, 
and tneir costume motifs also occur at this center 
during the reigns of Shield Jaguar and Bird Jaguar from 
approximately 9 .14.12.0.0 to 9.16.4.9.0 (A.D. 720-751). 
The three Lintels in Structure 1 were carved during the 
reign of Chaan-Muan around 9.17.15.0.0 (A.D. 785). Ta 
discussing military dress at Yaxchilan, the various 
reliefs were considered as a group, because the motifs 
undergo little change setween tne Lifetimes of Shield 
Jaguar and Bird Jaguar. A similar approach follows here 
in order to compare elemerts from Bonampak with their 
antecedents at Yaxcuilan. Stela 3 at Bonampak will also 
be included, although it should be mentioned that the 


costume and text probably refer -o bloodletting in 


general rather than strictly to warfare (Mathews 1980:64). 


a. Headgear 
A feathered hat of flat cropped feathers and long 


plumes occurs several times at Yaxchilan, as shown on 


Lintels 2,16,45 and the Hieroglyphic Stairway (pls. 


a 5 


127,148-119 and 151). Similar headdresses are worn 
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later at Bonampak on Lintels 1 and 2, as well as on the 


captive figure kneeling before Chaan-Muan on Stela 3 


(pls. 171-172 and 174). Other representations of VYay- 


chilan rulers in military attire depict mask headgear, 
Such as that shown on Lintel 3 from Bonampak (pl. 173). 
The platelet dragon mask with trapeze-and-ray sign 
on Stela 3 at Bonampak (pl. 174) first occurs in the 
western lowlands at Piedras Negras on monuments erected 
from 9.9.15.0.0 to J-14.10.0.0, A.D. 627-720 (Maller 1901; 
Pls. 16,23 and 25). While these sculptures are formal 
presentations of Piedras Negras rulers, Similar platelet. 
or as they are otherwise called, Wexican “Tilaloc’ masks 


are worn at Yaxchilan for capture scenes, rites of blood 


Sacrifice, and events aS5Sociated with warfare on Linteis 


8,17,24 and 41 (pls. 142-143,145 and 158). 


b. Garments 
The military Clothing of Bonampak is virtually iden- 
tical to motifs at Yaxchilan, including a scant hip- 
Cloth, identifiable only by knotted sashes hanging in 
front and back of the legs; a heavy protective belt and 
additional hip garment of beads; a sleeveless slip-on 
and lastly, 


tunic or short cape covering the upper torso; 


alone muffler of woven Cloth, or possibly beads, which 


further protected the chest (pls. 171-173). A411 of these 


garments are typical of Yaxchilan after 9.13.0.0.0 or 


Am f2 
ovuegd 


A.D. 691 (pls. 138,141-143 ang 151). The use of such 


padded garments, which protected the abdomen Solar 
zs ’ & a 


plexis and chest, while leaving the lees frea tn mort 
jndicates that this type of costume was actually worn 
in battle. On Stela 3 at Bonampak, the jeweled collar- 
piece, exposed chest and decorated textile hip-cloth, 
combined wito the platelet headgear, suggest a kind of 


commemorative Cress concerned with warfare and related 


bloodletting activities in general (vl. 174). 


c. Accessories 

Ornaments on Lintels 1,2 and 3 from Bonampak provide 
more comparisons with motifs at Yaxchilan. On all three 
lintels, the ae nepal figure wears a skull cn a long 
necklace (pls. 171-173), and similar skull wectorals are 


shown at Yaxchilan on Lintels 9 and i2 (pls. 135 and 144). 


Lintel 1 at Bonampak also has a back mask (pl. i71) such 
as those found at Yaxchilan on Lintels 8 and +5 (pis. 
afts and 


143 and 148). The long spears with hound sh 


flexible shields carried by Bonampak figures (pls. 1l71- 


172) are common accessories ae Yaxchilan, occurring on 


Lintels 4,8,12,16,41 and 40 Gowler 142-l44,148,151 and 153). 


3. Mixed Dress 


The murals in Structure l. painted during the reign 


(A.D. 790), depict 


1) 
>) 


of Chaan-Muan around 9.18.0. 


onies 
activities related to warfare (Room 2), and cerem 
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members of the royal family and court 


that involve 
As George Kubier (1962:177) 


retinue (Rooms 1 and 3). 
has observed, each of the three paintings combines sever- 
al events, and outdoor and indoor scenes are suggested by 


contrasting background colors of blue and red, and by 
pictorial registers containing terraced stairways and 


platforms. Some of the costumes in the murals are found 


in the battle scene in Room 


On monuments, as for example, 


where figures wear the same military attire shown on 


Similarly, the blood- 


2, 
reliefs at Yaxchilan and Bonampak. 


letting ritual depicting enthroned women in long huipilli 


(Room 3) compares favorably to Lintels 15,17,24 and 25 
at Yaxcniian (pls. 145,154,156 and 158). 


In other respects, however, the murals are vetter 


compared to themes and costumes on Tepeu 2 ceramics. 


The narrative scenes on Tepeu 2 vases are thought to 
reflect a tradition of wall painting, of which Bonampak 
1S one of the few Surviving examples (Kubler 1962:175)., 
Equally important, for comparative purposes, is the 
number of figures shown on the murals, and the variety 
of simple and elaborate costumes suggesting different 
classes, occupations or rank. Such e#roup settings and 
mixed forms of dress have precedents in the west on 
monuments at Piedras Negras after dole. 00 +O or AB), 
671 (Maler L901:pl. JO; Morley 1938-39:V:Pls. PoC, 


133a and b, 135b and 146), as well as at Palenque on 
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palace reliefs (pls. 159,169 and 179) 


Nonetheless, 

even these sculptures are Constrained by a kind of 
minimal statement which summarizes Narrative events with 
a tew figures, concise gestures and Elyphic texts. Only 
the medium of painting, on vases Or murals, permitted 
the freedom to expand narrative action, and to provide a 
sense Of immediacy through fluid brushstrokes, colors 
and diverse figural positions. 

Of particular interest in the Bonampak murals, with 
respect to Tepnpeu ceramics, in the dressing scene in Room 
1. Here, a distinct contrast can be drawn between atten- 
dants in simple attire and three lords, who are being 
dressed by these attendants. Among the servants, cloth 
strips form tubular and turban headcresses, and hip- 


cloths are of jaguar skins or dyed textiles with woven 


borders. Similarly dressed figures are common on vases 


(Coo 1973:Cat. Nos. 14,16,22,27,30 and 31), but they are 


not typical of monuments or reliefs until the end of 


the Classic Period around 9.17.15.0.0 and later, as for 


example at Bonampak (pls. 167 and 175), La Mar and El 


Chicozapote in the western lowlands (Maler 1903:Pl. 


36,1 and 2 and 38,1 and 2). 
The three lords in the dressing scene, among whom 


the central frontal figure is probably Chaun-Muan, wear 


jaguar pelts tied over their hip-cloths with decorated 
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textile sashes: jade ornaments are USE - fer ankle cuffs, 


calf bands, wide bracelets, earrings, headband diadems, 


and heavy collarpiece necklaces; their mask headdresses 


were presumably made of wood and stucco with green quetzal 


feathers: lastly, each lord has a wooden backframe with 


long green plumes. The same lords appear again in these 
costumes at the bottom of the mural against a blue back- 
ground, suggesting an outdoor public ceremony. The cos- 
tumes are moSt similar, particularly in the use of 
featherwork backframes to Late Classic lintels portray- 
ing Yaxchilan rulers (pls. 125,127-218,135 and 166). na 
the discussion of Yaxchilan, I also proposed that such 
backframes must fave been intended for nuUblIiCc occasions, 
as they are too cumbersome and wide for palace interiors. 
However, the preparation for the ceremony in the Bonampak 
mural, or in other owrds, the dressing of the three lords, 
1S a Subject that, to my knowledge, has nce parallel in 
Classic sculpture. Dressing scenes are typical of vases, 
where enthroned rulers are presented articles of clothing 
or shown in various stuges of dress. Thus, the dressing 
scene in the Bonampak mural combines costume elements 
found on Yaxchilan reliefs with a theme characteristic 
of Tepeu 2 vase painting (pis. 177-188). 

Anocher group of male figures in Bonampak murals 


wear long white Cloaks and headcresses of turbans or 


animal masks. In Room l, these men stand before a dias 
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wito a throne, where an infant child is presented with 


a group Of women. The same men occur again in Room <i 
observing the dancing ceremony on tne terraced stairway 
of a palace. Long cloaks are rare On monuments, although 
they appear at Bonampak on Stone 1 (pl. 175), and occa- 
sionally on stelae from other centers (Maler 1903:P1l. 36, 
2). They are common on Tepeu 2 vase paintings. Similar- 
ly, the dancers in Room 3 have wide panels attached to 
the backs of their belts, which are articles unknown to 
monuments, but they do appear on contemporary painted 
ceramics (pl. 189). Lastly, the figures wearing animal 
costumes in the outdoor procession of Room 1 are deity 


impersonators who almost never appear in sculpture, burt 


are typical of ceramics (Quirarte 1976:116-148). In 


summary, my general impression of the Bonampak murals is 


that their narrative themes and costumes are hest compared 


; 13 
to vase paintings of the same period (Tepeu 2). 


rE ate Centers (La Mar, El Chicozapote, Jonuta, 


Chinkultic, Comalcalco and Balancan) 


The figural programs of Bonampak and Yaxchilan during 


the reigns of Chaan-Muan and Shield Jaguar II, respective- 


ly, already exhibit traits which Proskouriakoff (1950 


13 ; ; k (M. Miller 
he muruls of Bonampa 
A dissertation on t s of the iconography 


1981) contains a thorough analysi = 
and articles of costume. Mary Miller does oe a tee 
attempt to compare dress motits from the mura: 


2 ceramics. 
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and subsequently, as 


-_—_ 


jt 


146-148 ) eonsidsred as ayn 


decadent, including asymmetrical poses, cursive treat- 


ment, exaggeration of inessential details, and simpli- 


fication of figural outlines. Although these character- 


istics describe a new approach to sculptural carving, they 
also reflect changes in the use of dress motifs. The 
changes are less perceptible at Bonampak and Yaxchilan 
than at other western centers with sculotures dating to 
the same time and slightly later COCLT 0.0.0-9. Lo .0.0.0=. 
A.D. 770-910). I would emphasize that such changes rarely 


concern the appearance of new motifs, although some for- 


eign elements are found. For example, Stela 3 at Bonam- 


pak includes a Mexican spear thrower held as a scepter 
(pl. 174); similarly, Stela + from Balancan has a new 
kind of ceremonial bar (pl. 176), shown elsewhere only 


on the 'Naya-Mexican murals of Cacaxtla in the state of 


Tlaxcala, Mexico ¢€pl. 254). 


More important after 9.17.0.0.0 is the decline in the 
appearance of elaborate costumes on monuments and reliefs. 
The latest stelae of Bonampak (Stela 3), El Cayo (Stela 
lL), and Piedras Negras (Stela 13) are among the last 
western monuments to portray rulers in the kind of tormal 
regalia characteristic of public sculpture from the very 
beginning of the Classic Period. In the terminal phase 
of Classic dress (9.17.0.0.0-9.19.0.0.0), elaborate 


costumes are replaced by figures in simple attire, as 
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for example, at Jonurs, La Yar, El Chicocapege ‘aha’ the 


stucco tomb figures of Comalcalco (Blom and La Farge 
1926-27:Fig. 100; Maler 1903:Pls. 36,1 ana 2 and 38, 1 and 
9g: Green et al. 1972:P1. 1). The simple dress of these 
figures, including cloth turbans, strands of beads and 
rextile hip-cloths, is like that of secondary figures or 
attendants on earlier nalace reliefs at Piedras Negras 
and Palenque, as well as in the murals of Bonampak. 
Indeed, on the terminal reliefs of Jonuta, La Mar, f&l 
Chicozapote and Comalcalco, the casual aevire makes it 


difficult to discern whether rulers are represented 


or not. 


The trend toward the depiction of casual dress on 
western monuments begins in the Middle Classic (pl. 1@1), 


and continues into the Late Classic at such centers as 


Palenque, Piedras Negras and Bonampak. Sy the end of 


the Classic Period, the portrayal of elaborace costumes 
seems to have been virtually abandoned in favor of simp- 


ler dress. I have previously suggested that western 


sculptors were initially influenced by the minor arts. 
and specifically by narrative vase paintings where casual 
dress was typical from Early Classic times onward. In 


the wall reliefs and Lintels of 


Palenque, Piedras Negras and some at Yaxchilan parallel 
the concerns of Tepeu vase painters in the depiction 


of simple costumes and such narrative themes is warfare, 


£13 


bloodletting and palace settings with enthroned rulers 


Sculptured Stone 1 from Bonampak, for 


and attendants. 


example, closely resembles palace scenes on Tepeu 2 


where an attendant 


ceramics. as does the Jonuta relief, 


carries 2 vessel (WM. Coe 1973: Cat. Nos. Ve. a%=90) dors) 


Cat. Nos. 22-4. 1982: Cat. No. Ll}. Whatever the 


direction or source of influence, the west ceased to 


maintain a distinction between formal and simple dress 


in the major and minor arts by the end of the Classic 


ela. 


II. The Southeasc Frontier 
Copan and Quirigua erected a great many sculptures 


Quring the Late Clussic Period. Most are public stelae, 


and stylistically, they continue Middle Classic traits. 
Both cities seem to have been influenced by Peten monu- 


meots, specifically those of Tikal, in the early katuns 


of Baktun 9. Thus, the Viddle Classic stelae of Copan 
and Quirigua retain such early features as the frontal 
stance of the human figure, helmet headzear and the 
high position of the ceremonial bir. In the Late 
Classic, the most significart changes at these centers 


are the representation of Usumacinta motifs. 


A. Copan 


The Late Classic Stelae of this center ::re character- 


ized by frontal figures in high relief, On some 
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monuments (Stelae M,N,A,D), the figure has a three 


dimensional appearance, although in Profile, it is still 
tied to the stela shaft. Proskcuriakore (1950:116~117) 
traces the beginning of round relief at Copan to St. I 
9.12.5.0.0. She suggests (Proskouriakoff, 1950: 129-130) 
that this tendency may have been inspired by western 
sculptures at Tonina, but stressed that the nature of 
such influence must have been indirect. The discovery of 
a similar monument, uSing deep relief and full-front 
representation, at Salinas de los Nueve Cerros indicates 
other as yet undiscovered sites in the southern highlands 
that fill a gap between Tonina and Copan (Rands 1968:521). 
Rohert Rands (1968:521) druws further analogies 
among western centers and the southeast, such as the 
presence of full-figured giyphs, which occur at Copan, 
Quirigua, Yaxchilan and Palenque. With regard to cos- 


tume, he (Rands ibid) cites the representation of tiered 


headdresses ‘lepicting several masks, as found on stelae 


ve Copan, Quirigua, Tonina and Salinas de los Nueve Cerros, 


as well as on clay incensarios from Palenque. I can add 


that such headdresses also appear on western monuments, 


including Lintel 2 from La Pasadita and Stela 2 at 


Bonampak. 


Proskouriakof f (1950:116-117) further called atten- 


tion to western articles of dress at Copan. Stella 6 on 


9.12.10.0.0 portrays a ruler wearing a turban with a 
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maskette. The configuration of the 


Yexican ''Tlaloc" 
y recalls Piedras Negras, while the 


turban particularl 
"Plaloc'' mask occurs at both Piedras Negras and Yaxchilan 


(Maler 1901:Pls. 16 and 18, no. l; 1. Graham 1977:IT1I1:27). 


Proskouriakoff (ibid) also ooserved the "interlocking 


headdress motif", or in other words, the Mexican trapeze- 


and-ray Sign on Stela 6, is a". . . commen and early 


motif at Piedras Negras." Finally, the woven, decuoratea 
textile apron on Stela 6 closely resembles those of 


Piedras Negras (Maler 1901:pls. ia Seno (ee Ce 26). 


Yost Copanec stelae, as well as those shown in the Peten 


and northern lowlands during the Late Classic, depict the 


apron as made of maskettes, scrolls and other non-textile 


elements. 


Snheecquent monuments at Copan also deDict turbans, 


4 FY 


instead of mask headdresses, such as shown on Stelae N, 
Band Altar © (c. 9.15.0.0.0-9.16.90.0.0). Insaddltcon; 
the turban on Stela N includes a ‘'fish-nibbling-water- 
lily inotif” that is so typical of the Usumacingea. IC 
occurs on Early Classic ceramics from the Peten, and 
on stelae at Caracol and Calakmul during the Middle 
Classic (pls. 22,83 and 99), but the closest temporal 
parallel with Copan is found at Palenque in the Cross 
Group around 9.14.0.0.0 (Maudslay 1889-1902: IV:pl.71). 


After 9.16.10.0.0, sculptural activity at Copan was 


largely confined to architectural reliefs and zoomorphic 
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monuments representing supernatural configurations. 
proskouriakoftf mentions (1950:131,143) that the seemingly 
new focus on architectural ornament further continues 
western influence, Since the mask facades of Temples 11 
and 22 at Copan resembles those Chenes and Puuc temples 
in Yucatan. Thus, although the links among western and 
southeastern cities cannot be traced, Copan seems to have 
continuaily absorbed western traits, and these elements 
provided a final stimulus in the Copanec school. The 


latest dates at Copan fall around 9.18.0.0.0. 


B. Quirigua 


Quirigua clearly sar 


ticipated in a S0utTHEastcrn tradi- 
tion, which was based upon the retention of early elements 


of dress and frontal representations of the human figures. 


The Late Classic stelae of this city are more ornate 


than early stelae in the Peten, as are thcse of Copan, 


but they recall the sculptures of Stormy Sky's reign at 


Tikal. Unlike Copan, Quirigua never developed a tradi- 


tion of figural representation in the round; three- 


dimensional relief is confined to the area of the head, 


while the rest of the figure is conceived as part of the 


re elements of western dress 


The God K 


stela shaft. Yet, there a 


at this city that do not appear at Copan. 
scepter, for example, was adopted at Quirigua around 


9.15.0.0.0, and it was typical of Usumacinta centers 
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after 9.13.0.0.0 (Yaxchilan, Palenque, Piedras Negras). 


George Kubler (1969:16-17) further notes an attempt on 
the part of Quirigua sculptors to distinguish differences 


in the age of Quirigua rulers through the use of false 


beards and changes in physlognomy. Such distinctions 


reflect the interests of Usumacinta sculptors in the 
depiction of coiffures. genetic defects, and perhaps, 


true portraiture (Robertson et al. 1976; Griffin 19 76'). 


There are, in addition, figures of dancing deity imper- 
sonators on Stelae A and C at Quirigua that resemble 
Similar presentations at Palenque (Temple 14. and the 
Dumbarton Oaks panels). 

Like Copan, Quirigua stopped erecting stelae in 
favor of sculptural "altars." Proskouriakoff (1950: 
144) also noticed that the ornamental scrollwork on 
several Quirigua stelae was reminiscent of that found on 
Veracruz yokes and the ball court reliefs of El Tajin. 
On Stela R, the prominent ear plugs and shape of the face, 
with low and protruding cheeks, suggest some non-Classic 
influence (Proskouriakotf 1950:131). Quirigua may, 


thus, reflect intrusive Mexican traits, which probably 


came from the west. 


III. The Central Lowlands 
The best sequence of Late Classic monuments in 


the Peten is found at Naranjo, which Proskouriakot f 
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(1950:125) described as a conservative series illustrating 
restrained and formal traits. This analysis also applies 
to the central lowlands in general. The various centers, 
of which there are many, represent motifs and-costumes 
typical of the area from early times onward. New features 
at these cities can usually be traced to influence from 
western centers along the Usumacinta. The importance of 
western motifs in the central lowlands was observed, but 
not fully analyzed by Proskouriakoff (1950:123-124). In 
the following discussion, centers with many sculptures 


are treated individually, while those with fewer monuments 


are grouped together. 


Ay (Tikal 
ie Wasculine dress 


With the accession of Ruler A 2round 9.13.0.0.0 (A.D. 


691), the dynastic sequence for Tikal is weli documented 


On a number of monuments (Jones la77 iy. Gtela JO.) (pL. 


190), the earliest sculpture associated with this Ruler 


(9.13.0.0.0) depicts the type of formal costume worn” 


during the Middle Classic by early rulers (Kan Boar and 


Claw Skull), and sometime later by the unnamed ruler 


of Stela 17 on 9.6.0.0.0, A.D. 353 (pls. 39-50 and G9). 


ec composition. elabora- 
a 30 


Certain traits such as the statl 


tion of ornament and finely modulated relief on Stel 
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rw 


are sculptural charactcri 
this time (Proskouriakoff 1950:124), but the costume 


‘-stics of Peten monuments at 


reflects a gradu2i progression of internal development 


at Tikal. 


Stela 16 again portrays Ruler A on 9.14.0.0.0, A.D. 


710 in the same kind of formal dress (pl. 191). Western 


motifs in this costume include the accessory pouch, 
typically carried in the Middle Classic at Piedras Negras, 


and later seen at other western centers (Palenque and 


Bonampak); the depiction of woven textile motifs, ana 


early characteristic of western dress; che flaring 
featherwork back device such as those worn at Yaxchilan 
by the contempcrary ruler Shield Jaguar on Liztels. 32 and 


a3 around 9.13.17.15.13; and with less secure comparisons, 


the concept of a turban with feathered or flowered 
ros. “tes can also be found to have antecedents at Yax- 
chilan on Lintel 24, 9.13.17.15.12 (pls. 124-125 and 145). 
Since the date 9.14.0.0.0 appears ‘*o Signify the 
recognition of western motifs at Tikal, it is worthwhile 
mentioning that Proskouriakoff (1550:124) observed some 
peculiar features on Altar 9, 9.13.19.16.9, which was 
placed in front of Stela 16 (pl. 192). She comments 
(Proskouriakoff ibid) that Altar 5 shows articles of 
dress, simple details, and a treedom in composition which 
do not conform to the formal conventions of contemporary 


Sstelae. Proskouriakoff (ibid) further nored that the 
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crossed bones in the neaddress of the right figure occur 
eisewnere in the wall paintings of Bonampak. I can add 
rhat the coolie hat worn by this figure is typical of 
Jaina figurines and Tepeu vase paintings. [In summary, 
by 9.14.0.0.0, Tikal sculpture had begun to exhibit more 
casual motifs, probably as the result of western influ- 
ence, although they were confined to secondary figures. 
Stela 5, portraying the son of Ruler A, Ruler 3, on 
g.15.15-0.0 (A.D. 745) represents an unusual blend of 
archaistic motifs and new features from the west ‘Gen ee 


193).  Proskouriakoff (1950:125) suggested that the old- 


fashioned bracelets, anklets and flap of the headdress 


feathers were deliberate revivals of the past (pls. +3 


and 44), as Stela 5 stands in a group of early monuments. 


Nonetheless, the accessory. pouch and large, flaring tea= 


Usumacinta motifs intro- 


ope) SURO ORO 


therwork back frame reiate to 
the reign of Ruler A on Stela 16 ( 


on Stela 20 (G16... 


duced during 


Essentially similar costumes appear 


and on Stela 22 


6-0. AnD, 750), again depicting Ruler B, 


with his successor, Siler C, of 9.17.0.0.0, A.D. 770 


(pls. 194 and 195). “ore western motifs can ve seek in 
the use of flat Feathered headdresses, such as that found 
at Yaxchilan (pi. 136), as well as tue use yf a shield 
attached to the wrist, a motif which tirst occurs at 
Yaxchilan at the beginning ot the Late Classic Period 


Col. L224). 


eel 


The wooden J.iacels ef Tikal from Temples I and IV 


(9.15.9.9.0 to 9 17.0.0.0) also combine archaic traits 


with motifs borrowed from the west (pls. 196-199). On 


Lintel 3, Temple I, (pl. 197), the ornamental chain sus- 


pended from the belt recalls late Baktun 8 and early Bak- 


tun 9 (Proskouriakoff 1950:125). @n the other lintels 


(pls. 196 and 198-199), Mexican elements in the fcrm of 


platelet helmets with chin bars, short spears and spear 


throwers, features stemming from Teotihuacan influence in 


early times, appear on Lintel 2, Temple I, and Liatel 3, 


Temple IV (Kubler 1973). [t is impossible to determine 


whether these features were truly revived from earlier 
monuments at Tikal, or if they came from the Usumacinta 
where Mexican motits were preserved during the Middle and 


Late Classic at Piedras Negras, Yaxchilan ana Bonampak. 


Other articles from the west include the accessory pouch 
amd wrist shield, which by 9.15.0.0.0 should be con- 
Sidered as part of Tikal dress; lastly, the long frontal 
mantle on Lintel 3, Temple IV (pl. 199) has precendents 
on warrior stelae at Piedras Negras after 9.14.0.0.0 
(Maler 1901:Pls. 16 and 15, L). 

Three of the Tikal lintels show the ruler protected 
by a large supernatural animal or figure (pls. 196,197 
and 198). On rather slim evidence, the protector theme 
may have also been adapted from the west, and speci- 


fically from Piedras Negras. Stela 3 at this center 
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(9.14.5.0.9 or A.D. 715) portrays a seated ruler in 

the jaws of an enocmous reptilian head (Maler 1901:P1. 
15,2); and here, the square throne with a frontal 

jaguar nead is close to that found on Stela 20 at Tikal 
on 9.16.9.9.2 (pl. 194). The jaguar protector theme on 
the fragmentary Stela 19 at Piedras Negras, dated 9.15. 
10.0.0, parallels that of Lintel 3 in Temple I at Tikal 
(pl. 197). Although the dedicatory date of Lintel 3 was 
possibly 9.14.0.0.0, the actual date of the carving was 
probably no earlier than 9.15.0.0.0: in fact, the graph 
for the style date of Lintel 3 places it at 9.16.0.0.0 +2 


(W. Coe et al. 1961:64 and 71). 


Lintel 2, Temple III, style dated 9.19.0.0.0 tel) e 


(W. Coe et al. 1961:76), portrays a deity impersonator 


in a jaguar suit (pl. 200). While this theme has no 


parallels in sculpture, it is directly related to Tepeu 


2 vase paintings depicting similar costumes (Adams 1971: 


Fig. 92; M. Coe 1978: Cat. No. 20). Moreover, the casual 


dress of the attendant figures on Lintel 2 recalls the 


kind of simple costumes worn on Altar 5 at Tikal, as 


well as by secondary figures on Tepeu ceramics in weneral. 


Other correspondences among vase paintings and monuments 


at Tikal are found on Stelae 5,20 and 22 (pls. 193-195), 
which portray profile views of Ruler B wearing the type 


, : a) » » 
of ruck-maskette-feather backframe shown on Tepeu < 


ceramics from the Holmul-Naranjo. area (Merwin and 
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Vaillant 1932:Pl. 30; M. Coe 1978:Cat. Nos. 14 and 15). 


AAP Feminine Dress 


Lady Tun-Macaw, woo was possibly the wife of Ruler A 


2, Temple I! 


(Coggins 1975:11:849), appears on Lintel 


Cpl 20 wat yo style-date of Se tsOt.0 20 eters (Sather- 


Wiate 1958-51). In the headdress, the turban with ros- 


ettes is like those worn on Stelac 16 and 22 of approxi- 


mately tne same time period (ole, Lgl tang 195), while 


the bird motif may signify her name. The upper part of 


the headgear preserves the variant Gf the tripartite 
badge, replacing the central element with a jeweled 
croo;:, which first occurs as a female head dress element 
in the central lowlands at El Zapote in the Early Classic 
(pl. 46). However, the two-part quexquemirl and long 
skirt with beaded overlays, traditionally worn by women 
in the Peten (El Zapote, Tikal, Naranjo, Altar de 
Sacrificios) has been replaced by a decorated textile 
huipil (pl. 201). Although specific antecedents for thas 
huipil are not to be found, the complexity of the pattern 
and use of diamond squares particularly relates to woven 
huipilii at Yaxchilan beginning around 9.13.17.15.12 
(pls. 124,145 and 155-157). A similar densely patterned 
huipil is worn by the Tikal woman on Lintel 1 from Struc- 
ture 10 (pl. 202), with a style date of 9.16.10.0.0 +3 


(Sattherwaite 1958:51). 
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Bp. Naranjo 
1. Masculine dress 

The Late Classic monuments of Naranjo illustrate, 
like those of Tikal, two distinct trends in central low- 
land sculpture: the preservation of traditional moti¢s, 
combined with archaic revivals; and the introduction of 
western elements from the Usumacinta. It was in the Nar- 
anjo series that Proskouriakoff (1950:125-140) recognized 
most of her western traits, and secondarily, possible 
influences from Yucatan. [In addition to her research, I 
tad access to unpublished notes on the dynastic sequence 
from Peter Mathews, supplemented by more recent drawings 
(I. Graham and Von Euw 1975:I1:Pts. 1 and 2). 

The conservative sculptures of Naranjo include Stelae 

1,6,9,12,i14,20, and 23 from 9.13.10.0.0 to :@.0.0.0.0 (a. 
D. 701-829). These monuments preserve articles typical 


of the Middle Classic at Naranjo and other central low- 


land centers, such as the reptilian mask and feather head~ 


dress: beaded collar shoulderpiece. heavy belt with 


maskettes; apron panel with frets, and long hip-cloth, 


: he 
which unlike those used in the west, falls well over ¢t 


903-209). Archaic traits on these monuments 


akof f 1950:140), save 


thigus (pls. 


are largely stylistic (Proskourl 


evaded 
for the use vf a hip-cloth with an old-fashioned bea 


fringe on Stela 6 (pl. 204). The very Latest sculptures. 


res AS 
Stelae 9 and 12. illustrate such terminal featur 


B 
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d size of the figure and 


a details, diminishe 


exaggerat® 


j eping W 
excessive scrollwork, in keeP 


ten at Jimbal, 


the Pe 
9 and early Baktun 10 monuments in 


Ixlu and Xutilha. 

at Naranjo are not without some degree of 
e h 
including those already 
D. 701) depicts 4 Skield attachegq 


Few stela 
mentioned. 


western influence, 


Stela 1l (9.13.10.0.0 or A. 
903), which is typical 
Similar wrist 


the Late Classic (pls. 124 and 126). 
uments at Tikal and Naran- 


shields are carried on later mon 
The lattice work spear and 


jo (Stelae 11,19 and 21). 
feathered shoulder cape on Stela 8, dated 9.18.10.0.0 or 


A.D. 799 (pl. 213) specifically recalls monuments from 


Bonampak (pls. 168-169).1* Preskouriakoff (1950:140) 
associated the broad hips shown on Stelae 5 and 19 (nls. 


212 and 214) with monuments from Yucatan. 


Other articles caanot be tied to one center, although 


they are typically found at Piedras Negras. The pouch 


accessory on Stela 27 (pl. 72) first occurs in the Middle 
Classi 
Sic at Piedras Negras, but was subsequently adopted by 
Yaxe : 
‘chilan, Palenque and Bonampak., Some monuments (pls. 


211 and 7 . ee he tas, oa 
nati nc Za have hip-cloths: or Sandal guards decorated 
Possib 
4.7 ia # ce ay roe 16 at Naranjo from 9.11.14 
aed ial dt to have bécn t besnible for the lattice 
@ west, ee SVER Metil w 
However , che 'fektharenck aioulase ties 


on Stelu 8 is fi 

- 8 68 firmly re 

not appear earlier Pt are Bonampak, as it does 
ae 


with the quatrefoil motif characterist; 226 
Stic © 


£ Piedras 


Negras textiles (pl. 109) but 
264a1n, the same 
textile 


element was later used a Bomarceae . 
t > a 

chilan. Closer relationships With Piedra 
Ss 


found in the depiction of warrior costumes at Naranjo 
on 


Stelae 2,ll and 21. The latter two sculptures, the 


earliest being Stela 21 on 9.13.15.0.0 or A.p. 706 (pls. 
2i5 and 216), include the frontal mantle worn at Piedras 
Negras (Maler 1901:Pls. 16 ang 18,1), and later at Tikal 

en Lintel 3 from Temple IV (pl. 199). Stela 2 ar Naranjo, 
dated 9.14.1.3.19 (pl. 217) has several military motifs 
from Piedras Negras, such as the woven or beaded round hat, 
hip-cloth of heavily woven striated fabric, square shield, 
protective shoulder pads, and the use of large black tipped 


feathers in the headdress (Maller 1991:Pls. 16,17,27,28 


and 31). 


2. Feminine dress 


& Lady 6 from Tikal or its possible colony, Dos Pilas, 


is portrayed at Naranjo on Stelae 4,24,29,31 and 37 from 


approximately 9.12.0.0.0 to 9.14.10.0.0 (A.D. 671-720). 

Not Surprisingly. her costumes on these sculptures combine 
traditional and foreign elements, as do most stelae de- 
picting male figures at this c:ty-. The earliest monu~ 
ment, Stela 37 (9.12.0.0.0 *) probably revived an old 


e the entwined serpent resembles a. 


Composition, becaus 
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n on St-l from Tulum around 9.6.0.0 ~ 


similar compositio 
37 and 219 )- Stela — 
have revived 


n the side of Stela 23 


er A.D. 353 (pis. 
60 @Fess, as 


(pl. 220) again seems to 
ccurs at Tikal ®@ 


the shoulder cape oO 


d 9.4.0.0.0 OF A.D. 23243 (pl. 64). 


aroun 
but the early representa- 


rhaps coincidental, 


It 18S Be 
jo are act based up 


en traditional 


tions of Lady 6 at Naran 
ress for Peten women, which combined 4 skirt and 


1 with matching overlay 
urs in the Early -Classic 


stela d 
s of beadwork. 


slip-on quex uemit 


This type of costume first occ 
46), and later in the Midd 


and Altar de Sacrificios 


at El Zapote (pl. le Classic, 


at Tikal on Stela 25 (pl. 66), 


(J. Graham 1972:Fig. 1). Instead, Stela 3 at Naranjo was 


patterned after a secondary figure 1n simpler dress on 


the side of Stela 23 at Tikal, while Stela 27 resembles 


the flaccid serpent composition at Tulum. The flaccid 


serpent begins as < 1 
Eg as . motif in the minor arts of the Early 
Classic (pls. 12 and 2@). 
I an 

| more certain of prototypes or influences trom 

the minor 
artS in looking at Stela 24 from Naranjo on 

9.13.10.0.0,° A.D | 

° ° , ° e 7 
a Ol (pl.221). An accessory bowl. rare 

10n ume | 

nts but shown on ceramics (M. Coe 1973: C 

ee coercive Mi. = : er 
scures a bare 
chest, uniaq: 
sos came ' que in sculpture 
bold n vase paintings 
ngs, as w = : 
tei dee waka ell as figurines (M. 
obiesek and Hales 1981: 


Fig. 16) Stelas 24 , zs 
4 further includes western p eere 


trapeze-a = : 
cb as the p nd ray Sign in 228 
gu the headdres 
acre for y S, and 
qu nhappily, 


Stelae 3,24 and 
lowed af 
zt 


1 motifs on the sandals 
the exper- 


jmeP 
o ¢ SEO AA. 

0. 
0. Stelae 29 and 31. 


the traditional Peten costume for women ( 
B Cpls. 


A.D. 710) with two monuments 
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923)- 


ther Peten Centers with T ae 
c. other =e ee eat tonal Costumes (Yaxha 
ttsimte, Polol, La Hondradez, Xultun and Naachtun) 

; un 


The few preserved stelae from other centers in the 
north central and south central Peten suggest a similar 
combination of archaic and western features. In the 
north, Stelae 5,6 and 7 at La Hondradez (9.17.0.0.0- 
9.18.10.0.0 or 4.D. 770-799) retain the use of such 


traditional motifs as mask and featherwork headgear, 


beaded collarpieces, belts with maskettes and crossed 


bands, and long hip-cioths with apron panels (Morley 


1938-39:V:Pl. 83, a,c and 3). 
e to the Peten from the west, 


Only Stela 9 includes the 


wrist shield, which cam 
while the wide frets on the apron. extending beyond the 
legs, represent a late feature. Similar monuments are 
4 and 18 (Morley 19 


male (Stela 18) 


ei ae 
found at Naachtun, Stelae 2) ? 


V:Pls, 150,153,b, and 154), including a fe 


! Shee i we wALLO oRG 
in the beaded que xq uemit 1 and skirt typical 


ume, 
bt tay 


Peten 


| The most interesting venter 1 
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Xultun, even though the sculptures are fragmentary or 


eroded and often without precise dates. Stela 2 (2.13. 


10.9.9 or A.D. 701) resembles the warrior compositions of 


Naranjo after 9.13.15.0.0 (Stelae 11,16 and 21) is the 


use of a frontal mantle, lattice work staff and black 


tipped feather in the headdress (pl. B24). Stela 9 


(undated) also relates to Naranjo monuments CStelae 7, 12 


and 19) in the 2csiction ef a skull pectoral and hip- 


cloth of woven motifs, but revives the small jaguar as a 


hand accessory, like those shown on earlier Xultun stelae 


(pi. 225). Stella 3, style dated as 9,16.90.0.0-9.19.0.0.0 
(Proskouriakoff 1950:139) revives several archaic traits 
from the Early Classie such 2s tne small jaguar hand 
accessory, another anthropomorphic miniature in the crook 
of the elbow, and wristlets with crossed bands (pl. 78). 


Women are shown at Xultun on Stelae 23 and 24 in the 


familiar beaded auexquemitl and skirt (pls. 997 angec 22S). 


The xrchaic jaguar hand accessory occurs again; moreover. 


these monuments revive or copy the flaccid serpent shown 
at Naranjo on Steia 37 (9.12.0.0.0 ?), and earlier (9.6. 
0.0.0) at Tuliim. Nonetneless, the influence of tne west 
is visible in the textile decoration of the underskirt, 

with tau elements on Stela 23 and quatrefoils on Stela 24. 
A style date for these monuments, on the dasis of the 

sandal motifs and treatment of the headdress feathers, 


would fall around 9.16.0.0.U0-¥.19.0.0.0. 
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Stela 13 from Yaxha, 9.18.3.0.0 
or A.D. 792 (Morley 1938-39:yV-p1 


In the southern Peten 


49,6) depicts such 
i feature 
archaic res trom the Early Classic as wrist plaques 


and anklets with tied knots, but the rendering of 
of tu 


apron panel and headdress motif of beaded hooks recall 
ePiis 

Strela 3 iat Naranjo on a i, 15,18 216 (OL. 24) stella 31 

undated but in the dancing pose common after 9.16.0.0.0 


depicts tiered masks in the headdress (Greene et al. 1972: 
P1.164), like those found in the Usumacinta on Lintel 2 
at La Pasadita and Stela 2 at Bonampak (pls. 137 and 167). 
Similar tiered masks occur at Polol in the southern Peten 
on Stela 2, dated 9.19.0.0.0 (A.D. 810), combined with 
the lattice staff, another western motif which first 
appears on the Peten at Naranjo on Stela 8 (Greene ibid: 


Pl. 15L). Near Polol, Stela 1 at Itsimte, style dated 


. 
~e ow Oe 


9.18.0.0.0 +2 (Proskouriakoff 1950:189) depicts a warrior 
figure with a wrist shield and lattice spear, like thase 
of Naranjo, but other details of the costume are not 


visible in the photograph (Maler 1908:P1.12,1). 


D. Epiclassic Motifs in che peten (Ixlu. Jimbal, 


Xutilha, Ixkun, Ixtutzc, Itsimte, Ucanal, Naranjo. 


Xunantunicnh, Polol, Caracol, Tikal ) 


After 9.18.0.0.0, Peten monuments , which are primarily 


gi o exhibit 
known from the southern area below Tikal, begin to exh 


aberrant traits that signal a breakdown in Classic 
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i were 
patterns of dress. Curiously, although most centers 


to be partly or wholly abandoned in early Baktun 10, 
and may have been in a decline at the end of Baktun 9, 


a great many sculptures were carved in the period from 


9.18.0.0.0 to 10.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 789-868). AS a group, 


they define late forms of traditional motits, and the 


occasional app2arance of non-Classic elements. Similar 


traits occur in the Pasion district, in the southwest 


corner of Peten, but I will consider the Pasion separately, 


because terminal features are present much earlier in this 
region. 

Epiclassic features in the southern Peten cr 
beiow, using selected monuments as examples: 


ie Disregard tor the Functional Consideration of Costume 


Elements 


This trait was discussed by Proskouriakoff (1950: 
142), who used Stela 5 at Ixkun, dated 97 .25;:10.8,6, 25 
an example (Morley 1938-39:V:P1.93,b). On this monu- 
ment, the figures wears no sandals, but tassels are placed 
on the instep of the foot, with no apparent means or 
fastening. The same motif occurs at Ixiu on steia l, 
dated 10.1.10.0.0, and at Naranjo on Stela 7, dated 
9.19.0.0.0 (pls. 210 and 229). Similarly. bracelet cries 


are rarely shown on terminal Sculptures. 
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2. back of Symmetry in the Design of Element 
and) 


This trait is most noticeable in the depict ig 
on oOo 


mmetri 
asymmetrical frets On apron Panels or Secondary etachad 


scrolls, as skown on Stela 4 at Polol, dated 9.19.9.9 0 


(Greene et al.1972:P1.152)- Stela 2 at Txtutes (Greene 
ibid: P1167); amd Stela 12 at Naranjo, dated 9.18 10.0.6 
(pl. 206). 


=e High Ankle Guards 


This is a non-Classic motif, occurring in the Deten at 
Itsimte on Stela 4 (Greene ibid:P1. 1560), and at Naranjo 
On Steia ll (pl. 216), but more commonly found in the 
Pasion district. High ankle guards are also shown on the 
Mexican-Maya murals of Cacaxtla in the state of Tlaxcala, 


Mexico (Kubler 1980:Figs. 10 and 11). 


4, Apron Panels without Frets 


A common late motif: Stela 1 at Jimbal, dated 10.2.10. 


®©.0 (pl. 231); Stela 1 from Ixlu, dated 10.1.10.8.6 (pl. 


229): Stela 9 at Xutilha (pl. 233; Itsimte, Stela 4 


(Greene et al.1972:P1l. 150). 


53. Excessive Use of Scrolls and Fearherwork 
The tendency of exaggerate inessential details such 
as scrolls on hand accessories und feathers in headgear 
is perceptible after 9.16.0.0.0, and culminates in the 
use of excessive scroll work and massive feather — 
dresses (Proskouriakoff 1950:142): Naranjo, a Fane 
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9 both dated 9.19.0.0.0 (pls. 205 and 210): Xunantunich, 


Stelae 8 and 9 (pls. 934-235); Jimbal, Stela 1 on 1O.2. 


10.0.9 (91.281); Tikal, Stela 11 om 19.2.9.0.0 (pl.226); 


Caracol, Stela 11 on 9.18.10.0.077 (pl.86). 


é. Sandals with Open Heels and Decorated with Serpent 


Heads Facing Backwards 


Another late feature identified by Proskouriakoff 
(1950:142): Ixlu, Stela 1 on 10.1.10.0.0 (pl. 229); and 


Naranjo, Stela 12, dated 9.18.10,0.@ (pl. 206 ). 


7. Revivals of Early Metifts 


Archaic motifs are important in the Peten from the 
beginning of the Late Classic. In the terminal phase, 
most such revivals date to late Baktun 8, or in other 
words, they revive extremely early elements. At Yama, 
for example, the wrist plaques and anklets with tied 
knots on Stela 13, dated 9.18.3.0.0 (Morley 1938-39: 
V:P1.49,b) resemble those shown on the Leyden Plaque 
dated 8.14.3.1.12 (Proskouriakoff 1956:112}. At Polol, 
Stela 4, dated 9.19.0.0.0 (Green? et al. 1972:P1.152), 


and Stela 9 from Xultilha (pl. 233) both have apron 


. h “naw 
~— wa a ossad » 


nanels Fi llaa wy 


=a ane ew we 


the Leyden Plague and a late Baktun 8 stela from El 


Zapote (pls, 12 and 26). 


8. The Simplification of Traditional 


In addition to the lack of. care ih the depietion of . 
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sandal fastenings and wrist ties other feat 
4 ures are 


greatly Simplified. Collarpiece necklaces, for il 
example, 


are sometimes not shown as layers of large sSeads that 
eever Une UPRcr chest, but as Simpler strands ef beads 
around the neck: Ixlu, Stela 1, datoa +0.1.10.0.0 (pl. 
229); Jimbal, Stela 1, dated 10.3.10.90.6 Rol. 231): 
Kutilha. Stela 9 (pl. 233). The heavy belt with three 
maSkettes. traditionally worn as part of formal attire, 
may have only one or two masks: Jimbal, Stela 1 (pi. 231): 
Ucanal, Stela 4 (Morley 1938-39:7:P1.94,a): Xunantunich, 


Stelae 8 and 9 (pls. 224-2935). 


9, Changes in the Proportions of Elements 


The size of the principal figure on terminal monuments 
is often smaller than before, with the result that head- 
dresses, feathered back devices, and other features of the 


compoSition such as floating ancestors, glyph panels and 


secondary figures, 7re given equal weight or seem dis- 


proportionately large: Ixlu, Stelae 1 and 2 (pls. 229-230): 
Ucanal, Stela + (Morley 1938-39:V:P1.94,4a); Xunantunich. 


Stelae 8 and @2 (pls. 94,1-995)* Naran)9, Stela 9 (pl. 205), 


Tikal, Stela 11 on J0.2.0.0.0 (pl. 226). 


Another change in the proportion of motifs occurs 


when the upper part of the torso is pinched, such that 


and extend beyond the 


belts and collars seem larger | 
ated 9.18.0.0.0 | 


outlines of the body: Ixkun. Stela 1. d 
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(Greene et 21.1972:P1.169): Ixtutz, Stela 3 (Greene ibid: 


P1.168): Jimbal, Stela 1, dated 10.2.10.0.0 (pl. Zak) 
206); and Stela 


Naranjo, Stela 12, dated 9.18.10.0.0 (ml. 


6 at Xutilha (pl.232); Tikal, Stela ll on 
Stela ll on §6.18.10.0.07? (pl.86). 


10.2.6.6.@ 


(pl.226); Caracol. 


Lastly, the depiction of hand held accessories changes, 


such that objects, usually round shields and God K 
scepters, are excessively smali or Lacge 1n relation to 
the rest of the body: Jimbal, Stela 1 {pl 2al): bxtu, 
Stela 2 (pl. 230); Ixtutz, Stela 3 (Greene et al.1972:Pl. 
167); Ixkun, Stela 1 (Greene ibid:PL. 165): Gcanal, Stela 
4 (Morley 1938-39:V:Pl. 94,4); Naranjo, Stelae 9 and 12 


(pls. 205 and 206). 
E. The Pasion District 

Epiclassic features are present as early as §9.15.9.8.8 
(A.D. 730) in the Pasion, and as other writers aave 
suggested (Thompson 1970:41-42; Sabloff 1973:125-126), 
this region was vrobably invaded by a Mexican or Mexican- 
Maya group. Unfortunately, it is difficult to follow tne 
development of non-Classic traits in the Pasion, because 
although some stelae are dated around 9.15.0.0.0, most 
were erected at the end of Baktun 9 and in early Baktun 
10. I will again, as in the case of the central Peten, 
discuss terminal motifs in categories, using selected. 


monuments as examples: 
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1. Lack 0 mmetry in the Design or Elements 


Asymmetrical frets on apron panels first oceur at 
Aguateca on stela 1, dated 98.13.10.0.0 (pl. 226); similar 
frets are later shown in early Baktun 10 at Machaquila 
Stelae 6 and 7 (pls. 245-246), and at Seibal on Fite: 


l and 14 (Greene et a1.1972:Pls. 101 and 112) 


9. The Simplification of Traditional Motifs 


Collarpiece necklaces tend to be simpler in <ppear- 
ance, and ceremonial belts may have only one mask or none 


at all: Aguateca, Stelae 1 (9.15.10.0.0) and 6 on 9.17. 


A.0.6 toils, 246 28a 9ag%- WMashesausia, Steleas s\7 
from around 10.0.0.0.0 (pls. 244 and 946-247); Aguas 
Calientes, Stela - on 9.18.0.0.0 (Greene et al.1972:P1. 
84); Seibal, Stelae 8,19 and 21 around i6.1.0.60.0 (Greene 


ibid:Pls. 107,115 and ie Sah 


3s Changes in the Proportion of Elements 


As in the central Peten, some headdresses seem very 


large in relation to the rest of the figure: Aguateca, 


Stela 7 on 9.18.0.0.0 (pl. 2:19); Machaquila, Stelae 


2.3,4,7 and 8 after 9.19.0.0.0 (pis- 941-243 and 246- 


247). Similarly. a pinched waist gives -4e impression 


of excessively large belts: Machaquila, Stelae 3,7 and $ 


Stelae l and 17 
101 and LLS). 


(pls. 242 and 246-247); and Seibal, 


around 10.2.0.0.0 (Greene et 41.1972:Pls. 
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4. Changes _in Traditional Motifs 


Alterations in the appearance of Classic motifs 


include: 2 ceremonial bar that terminates on one end 


(usually the rignt side) in a segmented head, as shown at 


Machaquila on Stela 12, dated 9.16.0.0.0 (pl. 248), and 
in Baktun 10 at Seibal on Stela 9 (Greene et al Lo 72 2 Pl 
108). The God K scepter occurs attached to a staff at 
Aguateca, Stela 3 on 9.15.0.0.0 (pl. 238), and at Dos 


Pilas on Stela 17 around 9.19.0.0.0 (Greene et 41.1972: 


Bias). 
a. Non-Clszesic Tratts 


The Pasion district represents an area where many non- 
Classic Maya features are found, and similar traits are 
present on late sculptures in Yucutan (Thompson 1970:41- 
42; Sabloff 1973:125-126). While it is not the purpose 
of this thesis to analyze foreign motifs which become 
typical of the Postclassic, some are examined in order 


to illustrate the decline of Classic Maya motifs: 


a. High Ankle Guards: 
Machaquila, Stelae 2,9,4,5, and 7 (pls.241-244 aad 


246); Seibal, Stela 10 (Greene et al.1972:P1.109). 


6b. A Jeweled Bar Extended off the Headdress: 


Machaquila, Stela 7 (246); Seibal, Stelae 8 and 9 
(Greene et 21.1972:Pls.107 and 108). 


28 
c. Arm and Leg Bands with Pointaa Planant 
a =P 


Aguas Calientes, Stela 1 (Greene et ALL 1972: Bl 84° 
-igfe: Pl .84); 


Seibal, Stelae § and 14 (¢ eee 
(Greene ibid:Pls. 107 and 112). 


It is worthwhile mentioning that similar pointed motifs 


are found as leggings on the Mexican-Maya murals of 


Cacawrtia (Kubler LOSO:Fig. 115. 


a: Anthropomorphic Mittens and Boots 
A form of deity impersenatiogn: Seibal, St.15. early 


Baictun 10 €{pl. SS0)7 Aguareca, Stela 2 on 9.15.0°.0.0 (pl. 


N 


237). In Mexico, the animal boots worn on Stela 2 at 
Aguateca occur again on the murals of Cacaxtla (pls. 


251,292 and 254). 


e. The Que xquemitl Worn by Men 


In Classic times, the quexquemitl was a feminine 


article of dress. Two kinds were worn by tue Maya: the 


round quexquemitl with a straight border (fig. 11); and 


the pointed quexquemitl found on Stela 1 at Tulum (pt- 


87), as well as Jaina figurines (Corson 1976:Figs. 2a 


and b). The idea of 2 quexquemitl for men was introduced 


from Teotihuacan (fig. 2l and ols. 30.32 ,47,51,53,57-58, 


67-68 .87,94 and 98), for beaded collarpleces (pis. Lis- 


115, 125-127, 136,138, 193-194, 199 and 203). Thus, in the 


terminal phase, the large pointed q exquemiil at Aguateca 


on Stela 1 appears as 4 distinctly non-Classic feature 


tremitlt also occur on the 


(pl. 236), and masculine quexg 
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murals of Cacaxtia and sculptures at Tula and Chichen 
Itza (Tozzer 1957:XII:Figs. 552 and 612-613; Kubler LoSO: 


Figs. LO and 11). 


f. Headdress Masks witna Reptilian Chin Guards and Nose 


Pieces 


It becomes common in the Pasion district for figures 
to wear a mask headdress that includes a chin guard and 
reptilian nose piece attzched t9 ths top oF rhe headgear, 
beginnile with Stella 1 at Des Pilas am 2:15,15.8.8 (Greece 
et al.1972:P1. 90). Later monuments sometimes omit either 
the chin guard or fret nose piece, but nonetheless, this 
1S 2 consistent form of deity impersonation: Machaquila, 
stelae 2,3,4 and 7 (pls, 241-243 and 246); Aruateca, Stella 
7 (pl.240); Seibal, Stelae 1,8,11,20 and 21 (Greene et 
a4.19721P1s.101,107,110,116 and 117). The sripin of this 
motif 1S impossible to trace, but the earliest occurrence, 
aS far as I know, is on Calakmul, Stela II. dated 9.13. 
0.0.0 (pl. 92). Shortly thereafter, it is found in the 
central Peten at Naranjo, Stela 21 on 9.13.15.0.0 (pl. 


2is). 


9. Non-Classic Facial Features 

Changes in facial features are difficult to describe, 
but as other writers have noted (Thompson 1970:-41-42; 
Sabloff 1973:125-126), most figures in the Pasion have 


different physiognomic traits. Perhaps the most 
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significant feature is the absence of forehead deform 

a~ 
tion (pis. 242 and 244-245) jin contrast to the extrame 
lines Of earlier Maya profiles (pls. 91,101,104,110, 1175 


129,135,138 and 141). 


Iv. The Northern Lowlands 

Study of the nerthern lowlands is hampered by spora- 
dic and poorly preserved monuments, relatively few secure 
dates, and non-Classic traits which Proskouriakoff (1950: 
156-157) attributed to Mexican influence, although she 
cautionec :hat they might be local in origin. In addi- 
tion, as many of the sculptures appear to be late, non- 
Classic motifs are often comoined Wite such epiclassic 
features aS cursive lines, anatomical distortions, 
Gxcessive attention to detail, atid simplifications of 
traditional elements. Nonetheless, the examination of 
northern monuments supports the research of Mary Butler 
(1937:14) and later Proskouriakoff (1950:123-124). who 


Suggested that the Late Classic represents 2 period of 


uniformity, or in other words, there seems to have been 


an exchange of dress motifs ana Sculuturul programs among 


regions. 
A. Calakmul, El Palmar. Oxpemul, ba Hondradez and La 
Muneca 


Calakmul and neighboring centers in southern Campeche 


erected a great many stelae during the Late Classic. 
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Unfortunately, erosion kas so destroyed the sculptures 


that only a small group are available for analvsis. 


Proskouriakoff (1950:128) censidered Calakmul to be 


Cypologically a Peten site, and the same may be said of 


Smaller cities in the vicinity. Thus, the preserved 


monuments are reminiscent, in general, of Late Classic 


Stelae in the central Peten, and specificaily of those 


found at Tikal and Naranjo. Examples of such monuments 


at Calakmul include Stelae 52,62 and 89 (Ruppert aad 


Denison 1943:Pls. 51a,52b and 935), dnd Stela 8 from El 


Palmar (Proskouriakoff L350: Fir, S8a}. all of which 
portray men from approximately 9.15.0.0.0 to 9.16.0.0.0 
(A.D. 730-750). These stelae resemble Middle Classic 
rulers at Calakmul (Stelae 9,29 and I) in the depiction 
of figures dressed in elaborate formal costumes with 
God K scepters and round Shields (pl. 91). For women, 
Stela 54 on 9.15.0.0.0 (Ruppert and Denison 1943:Pl. 
Sle) recalls earlier females wearing beaded huipilli 
(Stelae 28,88 ,II: Uxul, Stela 2), aS well as Sculptures 
thought to be from the area. (pls. 97 and 260). 

Despite these Similarities, epiclassic features and 
non-Classic motifs occur much earlier in the Calakmul 
series than in the Peten, with the exception of the 
Pasion district. It is, therefore, interesting to examine 
aberrant traits, as they may have begun in the north, or 


reached this region concomitant with the Pasion. At 
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Calakmul, Stela 8 (front) on 9.14.10.0.0 (5 255} 


has only a central maskette on the belt, some 40 years 
before this kind of simplified belt Occurs in the Peten. 
Similar belts continue to be shown at Calakmul on Stelae 
51,52 and 393 around 9.15,0,0.60 (pls.257-258). Stela 62 
on 9.16.0.0.0 reverts to the CUraditional neit With three 
maskettes (pi. 259), but this monument also features a 
triplicate starf, like Stelae 16 and 30 at Tikal from 
9.13.0.0.0 to 9.14.0.0.0 (pls. 190-191). Witkout further 
evidence to the contrary, Stela 62 seems to imitate 1 
sculptural propram characteristic of Tikal. SiMe. balay 
a ¢carved relief from an altar, thoumht to be from the 
Calakmul area and dated 9.15.0.0.0 (01. 261), duplicates 
the cupernatural protector theme fround on temple lintels 
ae Tikal “pls. 196-198) and on stelae 5 and 10 at Siedras 
Negras. All of these monuments date to around 9.15.0.0.0. 
and they suggest a period of uniformity or exchange of 
ideas and motifs. 

Stela IJ trom the Calakmul area, dated 9.13.0.9.0 
(pl. 92) introduces another form of deity impersonation, 
a reptilian mask consisting of a chin guard (the reptilian 
jaw) and reptilian nose piece attached to the top of the 


headdress. I have previously called this a non-Classic 


motif, because it does not become common until after 


: 13 } ict, and 
9.13.0.0.0, when it is found in the Pasion distric 


it is also worn at this time on Stelae 52 and 53 at 
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Calakmul (Ruppert and Denison 1949-P1. Sla amd b). 
Stela II suggests that such masks may have originated 
in the north, and were subsequently adopted by Naranjo 
(Stela 21) end centers in the vasion. 

Other non-Classic traits at Calakmul include the 
depiction of long curly hair on Stela sl (pl. 257), and 
the spear, which occurs again on the contemporaneous 


Stela 53 (Ruppert and Denison 1943:P1l. 5lb). This is a 


particular kind of spear with a serrated blade which first 


appears in the Peten at Naranjo on Stela 21, dated 9.13. 


16.0.0 Cpl. 335): then at Calakmul around 9.15-.0.8.68 
(Stela 51); finally, in the Pasion at the same time on 
Stela 2 at Aguateca Cpl. 237), and tater at Dos Pilas 
and Aguateca (pls. 245 and 249) and Stela 1 at Seibal 
(Greene et al.1972:PL,101L). I would alse call attention 
to several Calakmul monuments from approximately 9.14. 
0.0.0 to 9.15.0.0.0 when hip-clsths are decorated with 
circular motifs (pls. 255,257 and 258), a peculiar design 
found around the same date at Tikal on Stela 16 (191), as 
well as on the Mexican-Maya murals of Cacaxtla (pls. 251, 
292 and 25), 

After 9.15.0.0.0, non-Classic features such as high 
anKle guards (pls. 262-262) and Toltec-Maya sandals 
(Ruppert and Denison 1954:Pl. 90b) are combined with 


epiclassic features: belts with only one mask: excessively 
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large apron frets, featherwork and Sandal tassels: 
cursively rendered outlines; and anatomicai distortions 
The monumeatsS ia ctoais Category include Stelae habices. 
50,57,65 and 84 (Ruppert and Denison 1943). Field 
drawings of Stelae 16 and 17 by Eric Von Euw are shown 
here aS examples (pls. 262-263). Similar monuments were 
erected at neipuvorify ceniers (El Palmar, Stela 14: 
Oxpemul, Stelae 9.12,15 and 17; La Hondradez, Stelae 4,5, 


6 and 7; and La Muneca, Stela 5). 


B. Tulum. Edzna, Coba, Santa Rosa. Oxkintok, Tzum and 
UXINGQL 


Most of the extant monuments from the states of Yucatan 
and Quintana Roo seem to be very late, although few have 
dates. They are characterized by epiclassic features and 


non-Classic traits, which Proskouriakoff (1950:156-157) 


anulyzes as: decadent, cursive lines: figural distortions 


of a particular type (Quality X): a tendency to emphasize 


straight lines rather than curves: panel arrangements of 


small figures; ind Toltec-Maya dress motifs. I do not 

have much cto add to her discussion. The combination of 
cursive lines. simplified traditional motifs. excessively 
large details, and foreign elements of costume results in 


a sculptural style after 9.19.0.0.0 that is not Classic 


h us Stela 3 at T2um 


Maya. Occasional monuments suc 
but Stela lt 


(pl. 264) belong to the Classic tradition, 
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(pl. 265) depicts high ankle guards and leggings of the 


type found at Cacaxtla (pls. 251-252) and Seibal (Greene 


et al.1972:Pl. 101). The panel arrangements of Oxkintok 


tend to portray several figures in casual dress, with soft 
turbans and textile hip-cloths reminiscent of narrative 
scenes on Tepeu 2 vase paintings and late sculptures in 
the western lowlands (El Chicozapote, La Mar). 
better, in my estimation, to study such changes in Maya 


dress as the beginning of Postclassic costume. 


ve Summary: Regional Types in the Late Classic 


The various regions of the Maya area continue to 
depict established themes and dress motifs cn monuments 
during the Late Classic until after 9.18.C6.0.0 (A.B. 789). 
In the western lowlands, most sculptural programs on lin- 
tels, stelae and architectural reliefs have precedents 
in the Middle Classic. This is Particularly true of 
Piedras Negras, which in turn, sees to have influenced 
Palenque and Yaxchilan in the use of textile patterns, 

a Shortened hip-cloth, pouches as hand accessories, turban 
headgear, and lastly, the depiction of military attire 

aS a type of public commemorative dress. Simple costumes 
with similarities to the minor arts are Strongest in the 
west, especially to Tepeu 2 vase paintings, but by this 
time, it is impossible to say if western sculptors were 


influenced by small Products. [t is my hypothesis that 
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Middle Classic sculptures based upon ceramic programs 
(pl. 101) were experiments that later resulted in 4 Kind 
of parallel development uniting the maicr and minor arts. 
Most interesting is the fact that western centers rarely 
borrowed motifs from other regions. The Late Classic 


Sequence in the west is best characterized as 3 process 
of internal development. 

Mary Butler's study of Classic dress (1937:14) found 
few differences among regions in the Late Classic, which 
Proskouriakoff (1950:123-124) later attributed to the 
appearance of Usumacinta motifs in the central and south- 
east lowlands. My own research emphasized the strength 
of western articles in these areas, and there are a great 
many, including not only dress motifs but also stylistic 
changes in the use ot deep reller, architectural ornaments 
and full-figured glyphs. Among the more common western 
dress motifs are textile patterns characteristic of 


Piedras Negras and Yaxchilan; garments such as the huipil 


and netted hip-cloth from Piedras Negras; and heacdresses 


of turbans or tiered masks, or those that have western 


ana ¢! ‘ish- 
Signs such as the trapeze-and-ray element and tne !t 


nibbling-water-lily motif. In other respects, the central 


. . Caen . Q ns 
and southeast regions continue estaplished traditio 


usion rivals 
from the Middie Classic, coupled with occasional reviva 


of early motifs. 
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In the north, monuments at Calakmul and neighboring 


cities similarly recall the Middle Classic seauence in the 


area. They also resemble Late Classic sculptures at 


Tikal and Naranjo. Unfortunately, the erosion of northern 


limestone has created such gaps in the monumental series 


that it is difficult to fully assess possible influences 


from other regions. Some monuments suggest adaptations 


to sculptural programs from the central or western low- 


lands (pls. 198 and 261). Further north, late monuments 


from the states of Yucatan and Quintana Rao denict such 
non-Classic features as a tendency to emphasize straight 
lines rather than curves; panel arrangements of small 
figures: and Toltec-Maya dress motifs. 

There is no clear distinction in Proskouriakoff's 
(1950) analysis among sculptural properties that I have 
described as epiclassic features and non-Classic traits. 
Epiclassic is a less pejorative wav of referring to 
qualities previously labeled as decadent or degenerate 
(Proskouriakoff 1950:152,156-157). I felt it necessary 
to make a separation between epiclassic and non-Classic., 
because there is, as yet, no evidence that late monuments 
reflect foreign influence. Nonetheless, epiclassic 
features are invariably combined with non-Classic traits. 
They occur as early as 9.14.0.9.0 (A.D. 710) with such 
features as cursive outlines. figural distortions, sime 


plified articles of traditional dress, and excessive 
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Non=-Classic elemenis of costume 
include high ankle guards. 


scroll and featherwork. 


Sandals of Taolte 


n 
we 


puffs over the instep, headgear designed as a reptilian 


helmet, Aip-cloths with woven Circular motifs, and snears 


with serrated blades. 


Similar epiclassic features and non~Classic traits 
occur in the central and western lowlands around 9.18. 
0.0.0 (A.D. 789), while the southeast abruptly stopped 
erecting figural monuments at this time. Late qualities 
are particularly neticeable in the Pasion district of 
the Peten, where they begin to appear after 9.15.0.0.0 
(A.D. 730). Some writers have suggested that this area 
was invaded by Mexicans or a Mexicanized Maya group 
(Thompson 1970:41-42; Sabloff 1973:125-1-6). While the 
origin of these intruders remains unxnown non-CLassic 
traits in both the Pasion district and northern Low- 
on the Mexican-Maya murals of 


lands have parallels 


Cacaxtla in tne state of Tlaxcala, Mexico. 


Conclusions 


I believe that a regicnal approach to the study of 
costume 1S valuable, but after completing the research, 
there are obvious pitfalls in the method. ‘fost stem from 
attempts to trace adaptations to dress motifs from one 


city or region to another. Here, analysis is hampered by 


the vicissitudes of time. The gaps in monumental sequences 


make it difficult to pinpoint the origins of particular 


motifs, and often, their migration to other centers and 


regions. Secondly, prior to my research, I did aet make 
a selection of motifs that were to be followed throughout 
the Classic Period. I wanted the preserved monuments to 
dictate those elements that were geogranhically signifi- 
Cant. AS these are incomplete from region to region, as 
well as over time, the text suffers from an unavoidable 
Selectivity. Nonetheless, variation is an integral part 
of a regienal study. 

Mine is, however, the first attempt to understand 
the development of Maya costume throughout the Classic 
Period... The article vy Mary Butler (1935), "Dress and 
Decoration of the Maya Old Empire”, dealt With only a 
small number of monuments and minor products in a 


restricted time period (9.13.0.0.0-9.16.0.0.0, A.D. 691~ 


750). This paper was important ts me for its scographic 
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but the intcrmation needed to be greatly expanded My 


work also benefited from the Tesearcn of Proskouriakoff 


(1950), Classic Maya Sculpture, for her perceptions of 


changes in the rendering of the human figure and some 

dress motifs, but ultimately, Proskouriakoff's book is an 

analysis of sculpture, as the title suggests. Furthermore, 

Proskouriakoff rarely included objects from the minor arts. 
By including small products from the miner arts, this 

study was able to distinguish elaborate kinds of dress 

from Simpler more casual forms. Elaborate costumes tend 


to appear on stelae and other public monuments in the 


plazas of Mara cities. I have argued that such attire 


depicts rulers as they would have appeared before large 


crowds or for important ceremonial occasions. In other 


words, the monuments are commemorative portrayals of 


rulers, wearing lavish garments and jewelry, ornate head- 


dresses, and hand accessories representing symbols of 


reyai authority. Elaborate costumes change relatively 


After 9.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 474), the various 


but for bhe:. 


littie over time. 


regions borrowed motifs from one another, 


most part, public dress was based, in eacn region, upon 


the retention or revival of early forms particular to that 


area. In summary, elaborate dress on Classic monuments 


Should be viewed as the expression or manivestation of an 


ideology, namely the institution of Maya rulership 


2a 


and all that it implied in the Classic era, 


i 530- the 
During the Early Classic Period (A.D. 250-474), 


minor arts tend to exhibit the same formal properties of 


public sculpture (pls. 12 and 18-22), although occasional 


examples represent more casual dress (pl. 15). After 


9.6.0.0.0 (A.D. 553), at the beginning of the Tepeu 1 


ceramic phase, there is a visible shift toward simpler 


costumes in the miner arts, which culminates in Tepeu 2 


times (after 9.12.0.0.0 or A.D. 671) with the representa- 


tion of narrative scenes on painted vessels. These group 
settings depict a variety of activities (palace catker- 


ings, processions, warfare, ball games and mythological 


Stories), and they seem to depict different classes or 


ranks Of people. Correspondingly, diverse forms of dress 
are represented. The tendency to render ceramic figures 
in Simple costumes, relative to public ssuloture, sreb-— 
ably better reflects individual and social tastes in 
everyduy dress among members of: the upper class (pls. 
162-165, 177-188 and 267-298), 

It was my hope that a azcographic study of motifs on 
monuments would help fix provenance for many Late Classic 
(Tepeu 2) ceramics in museums and private collections. 
Unfortunately, this was not possible. The discrepancy 
1S tOO great between casual articles of dress on ceramics 


and more formal motifs on Sculptures. [In addition, the 


Tepeu 2 phase (9.12.0.0,0-10.0.0.0,.0 or A.D. 671-829) 
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coincides with the period of Uniformity in seul c 
pture 


recognized by Mary Butler (1935 1937) and late 
r 


Proskouriakoff (1950). For similar reasons, I did t 

e no 
include mary figurines. Their dress motifs are in 
general, different from those found on monuments. ‘“ore-— 


over, Classic figurines are unknown until after A.D. 

534, and thereatter, their appearance is sporadic. The 
best sequence occurs on the island af Jaina and aeigh— 
boring Campeche coast, but there are few monuments in this 


area. The second largest series of known figurines comes 


from the highlands of Guatemala, where there are no stelae. 


It is known that some Late Classic cities with monuments 


also made figurines (Palenque, Piedras Negras, Seibal, 


Altar de Sacrificios, Lubaantun), but the archaeological 


publications include few examples and many are merely 
fragmeats. Thus, at this time, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine the origin of Tepeu ceramics and 


figurines on the basis of comparisons to monuments in a 


given region. 

It is, of course, possible to distinguish regions of 
the Maya area using dress motiis on monuments. Proskouria- 
kof 2° (1950:128), for example, considered Calakmul to oe 
" or in other words, stylistivaily. retcu 


"typologically, 
n lowlands, because the 


I placed it in the norther 


site. 
huipil shown at Coba and 


women of Calakmul wear the long 
Edzna. while men carry the round shield found at Edzna. 
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Along the Usumacinta drainage, the tendency to depict 


casual articles on sculptures, as well as shared motifs 


among centers, serves to define the western lowlands. 


The southeast, including Copan, Quirigua, and doubtless 


unexcavated centers, is characterized by the retention of 
Early Classic traits from the Peten. The preservation of 
early mctifs was also important to the central Peten low- 
lands, both through the continued use cf traditional forms 
and periodic revivals. Thes2 regions begin to lese their 
distinctions after 9.12.90.0.0 (A.D. 671) when western 
motifs appear in the Peten, southeast and northern low- 
lands. After 9.16.0.0.0 (A.D. 750), more Similarities 
among the four areas are apparent in the use of epiclassic 
Craits: 

In retrospect, I am perhaps most troubled by attempts 
to compare early and epiclassic motifs to monuments from 
the period of uniformity. It is my impression from the 
literature on Classic Maya art tnat scuiotures from approx- 
imately 9.12.0.0.0-9.16.0.0.0 (A.D. 670-750) serve as 
models for analysis among many writers, myself included. 
Motifs from other periods tend to be discussed as the 
prototypes or disintegrations of forms that were proper ly 
represented only during this time. If I were to make 
another study of dress I think I would try to overcome 
this bias. Nonetheless, within the context of the chrono 


logy used here, the research was of interest ve mein?’ - 
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demonstrating the appearance of archaic motifs: the ; 
e impor- 


tance of foreign influence: elements on Sculotures th 
Phat 


seem to have been borrowed from the minor arts; and lastl 
' y, 


the ability of a major city or region to dominate other 
centers. These aspects are summarized telow in more de- 
tail, according to their relevance in Early, Middle and 


Late phases of the Classic Period. 


I. The Early Classic 

At the beginning of the Classic Period, the Mava had 
distinct forms of dress based upen a Late Preclassic 
heritage. Costume elements characteristic of late Baktun 
8 in the Peten (helmet headgear; belts with pendant 
chains; sandals with loop fastenings; simple ligatures 
of knots and beads; nip-cloths with frontal apron paéneis, 
and the ceremonial bar and anthropomorphic heads as hand 
accessories) are all found on monuments erected from 


approximately 306 B.C.-A.D. 250, including Abaj Takalik. 


Kaminaljuyu, Bilbao, Loltun, Izapa and El Baul. Thus, 


while it is net known hew the Peten absorbed influences, 


most late Baktun 8 stelae represent a continuum with the 


Preclassic tradition. 
The study of costume supports the idea (Marcus (1976: 


33) that Tikal and Uaxactun were provincial capitals in 


late Baktun 8, influencing the growth of smaller centers 
in the Peten. Uaxactun and Xultun in the north SOF KEY ® - 
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type of costume based upon scant body dress, using loin- 


clath heads in the crook of the 


elbow. Tikal and southern cities (El Zapote, Uolantun, 


Yaxha) wore hip-cloths over the loincloth, and the cere~- 


monial bar was also used as 4 hand accessory. Small 


elements of headgear can be further shown to demonstrate 
shared motifs among Tikal ard southern cities. 
Aberrant traits on late Baktun 8 stelae, such as 


featherwork headdresses, feathered back devices, accessory 


pouches, falling objects, square shields and short spears, 


and slip-on shoulderpieces for men and women are now recog- 


nized as Mexican articles that closeiy resemble motifs 
at Teotihuuacan. Tikal seems to have been the focus of 
Mexican interest in the Peten, and prcbably accepted a 
foreign ruler to the throne (Coggins 1975). {f have tried 
to indicate, through references to late monuments, that 
Teotihuacan dress motifs were to change Maya costume pro- 
foundly, but it took some time for the Maya to absorb 
Mexican ideas fully. The early katuns of Baktun 9 essen- 
tially continue the native tradition, coupled with some 
adaptations to Mexican articles. In order to perceive the 
importance of Mexican contacts in the Early Classic, it 

is necessary to examine the Late Classic. 


Tikal became the dominant center of the Peten darian 


the first two katuns of Baktun 9 (A.D. 344474). The 


| | 256 
evidence for this assumption 1S found in th 
= ~QNe north Wher 
e 


monumental figures at Uaxactun and Xultun 
* appear with 


nts such as hin- 
eleme ‘“D-cCloths and ceremonial bars p 
reviously 


restricted to Tikal and Suuthern centers Simil 
ar cos- 


tumes are found on two jade Plaques with texts comme 
morat- 


ing a northern ruler at the site called Rio Azul. TH 
ey 


—~_—-e Pas 


resemble the Leyden Plaque fron late Baktun e@ opto 225 

but the Rio Azul plaques have texts with dates in the 
first two katums of Baktun 9. I suspect that Tikal became 
the principal fashion center of the Peten because of 


Mexican influence, although thi. is ditficult to prove. 


II. The Middle Classic 


The growth of regional types of dress outside the 


Peten begins around 9.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 474) with monuments 


at Copan and Quirigua in ihe southeast, followed by 


centers in the northern and western lowlands after 


9.4.U0.0.0 (A.D. 513), including Calakmul, Coba, Tulum, 


Yaxchilan, Lacanha and Piedras Negras. The development 


of these regions is best described as an esthetic process 


(19590°113) briefly mentions the use of new 


Proskourl1akorr 
I 


forms and archaic revivals as contributing factors. 


a a” 34 sategories: 
would further analyze the factors" into five catee 


n Motifs 
several Tikal rulers 
0: 107) noted — 


The Consolidation of Mexica 


a. 


Around 9.2.0.0.0 (A.D. 474), 


adopted dress motifs that Proskouriakoft (195 
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as tyvnical of later Mava senlnrure. Some traits were 


elements preserved from the Early Classic, while others 


represent adaptations to Mexican motifs. It 4s at this 


time, for example, that Tikal rulers began to wear ‘“ex1- 


can sandals with ankle guards, elaborate back devices, 


choker necklaces, shoulderpieces, and turban-musx headgear 


(pls. 44,46 and 47). Although some of these traits 


appear in the first two katuns of Baktun 9, they do not 


become standard elements until after 9.2.0.90.@ (A.B. 


474). The period from 9.2.0.0.0 te 9.4.9.0.0 (A.B. 474- 


913) should he considered as a tiine of consolidation, 2 
period in which native and foreign motirs rrom tne rearly 
Classic receive full expression. Later on they were 


widely imitated by other centers and regions during the 


Middle Classic from 9.2.0.0.0 to 9.13.0.0.6 (A.D. 474-691). 


b. Archaic Revivals 

The revival of early traits or Sculptural themes con- 
stitutes an important theme in the history of Maya costume. 
Most examples come from the Peten during the Middle 
Classic. Stela 30 at Tikal, dated 9.13.0.0.0 (A.B. 682) 
revives the costume on Stela 38 at Naranjo on 9.8.0.9.8 
(A.D. S91), and in turn, both monuments have antecedents 
at Tikal from 9.3.0.0.0 to $.6.0.0.0 or A.D. 494-853 
(pis. #9-56.69,71 and 190). The military gatherings, 


and probabiy the dress motifs, of Lintels 2, 4 and 3 ut 
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piedras Negras around 9.12.0.0.0 (¢(A.f. 671) Seen Pas 
SS om a 


prototype there on Lintel 5 at 9.5.0.0.0 or A.B. 533 
(Morley 1938-39:V:P1ls. 119¢ 22d 126b; Maler 1901:Pis. 31 
and 32). Palenque revived an Early Classic manner of 
wearing the hip-clcth such that it curves inward toward 
the thighs, as weli as the use of beaded overlays for men 
on stucco figures from the Inscriptions Tomb. These 
features recall the reign of Stormy Sky at Tikal during 


the first two katuns of Baktun 9. 


c. The Preservation or Early Forms 


The persistence of early motifs in the southeast 
— 
cannot as yet be explained.~~ The earliest sculptures 
Zrom Copan and Quirigua (9.2.0.0.0 or Ap. 474) indicace 


that these cities adopted contemporary elements from the 


reign of Stormy Sky at Tikal. Subsequently, Copan and 


Quirigua retained these features as the basis of dress 


in the soucheast. Copan has a steady sequence of monu- 


ments during the Middle Classic, which reveal an internal 


process of development, but little change occurs 1n the 


use of motifs. Proskourtakoff (1950:115) and later Robert 
Rands (1968:518) attributed the retention of early traits 


at G@gan.to che geographic isolation of the southeast. 


es I am distinguishing the preservation of oI eS 
from revivals here, because an archaic revive 


’ m. In 
occasional motif that recalls a far sou iapa tee be 
the southeast. from early times rappin seen 
were based upon continuous use of early 
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Yet, similar motifs were preserved at Caracol and Yaxha 


in the Peten, precluding isolation as the cause for the 


persistence of early forms. 


d. Elements Borrowed among Circum-Peten Regions 


The origin of a2 particular motif can rarely be traced, 


but a number of traits seem to have migrated among circum- 


Peten centers in a counter-clockwise directiun. In the 


Peten, Caracol provides motifs that subsequently appear 


in the northern lowlands. Stela +, for example, shows 


Strap leggings, and this monument was erected before 


9.12:90.0-.0 Gr A.D: G71 (pl. 86). Tne same leggings occur 


in the north at Edzna after 9.12.0.0.92 (pls. 106 and 107). 
Stela 6 at Caracol includes two features - a necklace 


with medallions and the trident flint as a hand accessory 


- at 9.8.10.0.0 or A.D. 602 (pl. 84). The same elements 


oecur at Calakmul and Edzna2 around 9.9.10.0.N (4,0. 6223 


and later (pls. 96-97,99,106 and 107). At Coba, the long 
necklace terminating in a bar ornament after 9.9.0.0.3, 
A.D. 612 (pls. 88 and 49) has precedent at Garecel. en 
9.3.19,0.0, A.D. 602 (pl. 83). The fish-nibbling-water+ 
plants headdress at Caracol on Stela 6 (9.8.10.0.0) 
reappears in the Calakmul area around 9.13.0.0.0 or A.D. 
691 (pls. 32 and 99). 

Northern traits similarly moved into the western 


lowlands. The strap leggings of Edzna around 9.13.0.8.3. 
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or A.D. 671 (pls. 106 anq 107) are found at Palenane - 


n 
stucco figures from the Inscriptions Tomb (Pls; 415 sana 
714). These Ciceres were probaply carved near the time 

of the ruler Pacal's death eee noe Si Tue Stucco 
figures also carry God K scepters like those Shown at 
Edzna (pis. 106 and 107). Lastly, their helmets with 

chin guards and round shields have precedents at both 
Calakmul and Edzna after 9.9.10.0.0 qr A.B. 622 (pis. 
95,99,106 and 107). On the basis of such examples, there 
is a perceptib’: rigration, or in other words, a selection 


of motifs, that traveled counter-clockwise from the south- 


east into the north, anu tnen into the western lowlands. 


e, Simple Motifs from the Minor Arts 


the Middle Classic Period corresponds to the develop- 
ment of regional types of dress from 9.2.0.0.0 to 9.13. 
0.0.0 (A.D. 474-6515. I justified the reconrnirioan of 
a "middle" phase by saying that tke hiatus did net, as 


has been traditionally thought, represent a genuine break 


in the development of Maya art. At the risk of con- 


tradicting myself, the hiatus does represent a change in 


emphasis. The period from approximately 9.4.0.0.0 to 


9.8.0.0.0 (A.D. 513-592) marks a turning away from public 


Sculpture in favor of private art. For the first time, 


burials include clay figurines: paraphernalia such as 


Staffs, litters and thrones of wood ahd stucco} and _ 
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ceramics there is a keen interest in the human figure 
(Pendergast 1969; Coggins 1975:1:342-348). The hiatus 
also provides us with one of few surviving murals from 


the Classic Period. This scene, found inside a Tzakol 


2-3 nalace building at Uaxactun (Structure B-XIII) depicts 
an intimate ceremony among members of the upper class in 


Simple dress. It is aimost the kind of narrative theme 


characteristic of Tepeu vase painting. 
If the art of the Early Classic can be described as 
formal and symbolic, the hiatus period evokes a new mood 


of intimacy. In the Peten, the hiatus monuments Stelae 23 


and 25 at Tikal portray a zvemale ruler with her husband 


and children (pls. 63 and 64). These sculptures copy the 


triptych programs of Stormy Sky's reign during the first 
two Kkatuns of Baktun 9, but the presentation of familial 


groups had never been attempted before. It is perhaps no 


accident that the earliest preserved scene of palace life, 
Structure B-XIII at Uaxactun. is of the same period. 
Nonetheless, the intimate mood of tne hiatus was short 
lived in the Peten. Subsequent monuments from Tikal, 
Naranjo and Altar de Sacrificios revive the formal aspects 
ui public dress in the Peren during the Early Classic 
and early katuns of the Middle Classic (pls. 69 and 71), 
The tendency to Simplify monumental dress took root 


in the northern and western lowlands. [In the north, the. 
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very earliest stelae indicate that sculptors borrowed 
motifs from the minor arts. At Tulum. for example, the 
feminine quexquemitl on Stela + around 9.6.0.9,9 e A.D. 
553 (pl. 87) iS unlike any found in the Peten. tre 
peculiar U shape does, however, have parallels on Campeche 
"Jaina style” figurines, as well as on clay figures of 
Yexican women from Monte Alban. Similarly, the female 
huipil worn at Coba and Calakmul after “.4 A Q fn ar 

A.D. 612 has no precedents on public monuments in the 


Peten. The huipil was a private garment in the central 


zone. It appears only on the interior palace mural scene 


at Uaxactun: The northern lowlands confused or deliber- 


ately ignored the distinction. 


The monumental art of the Usumacinta is everywhere 


invaded by themes that are intimate and private. Most 


sculptures are not public stelae but lintels and wall 
tablets placed inside the palaces of the upper class. 


Early reliefs from this region such as the Bonampak liatel 


(pl. 101) and Lintel 12 from Piedras Negras, both dated 


around 9.5.0.0.0 (A.D. 533), have affinities with panel 


scenes on cylinder tripods from Tikel, Uaxactun and 


I am led toc concluds 


Kaminaljuyu (pls. 0-41.92 and 100). 


that the development of relief sculpture, as well as 


dress in the western lowlands, was strongly influenced 


by imported ceramics. Use ef privace art would account 
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for the appearance of such casual traits as turban head- 
gear, single strands of beaded jewelry, hair coiffures, 


huipilli, bare feet, and compositions that are narrative 


themes. 


III. The Late Classic 
The development cf regional types ends around 9.12. 


0.0.0 (A.D. 671). After this date, sculptures erected at 


most centers can be described as continuing to exhibit 
costumes established during the Middle Classic. The 
Usumacinta apparently became a dominant region, since 
western motifs were adopted by cities in the southeast, 
central and northern lowlands. It was the popularity of 
western articles of dress which accounts for the seeming 
uniformity of costumes on the Late Classic monuments 
Studied by Mary Butler (1931 ,1937). After 9.18.8.6.®8 
(A.D. 789), a similar kind of uniformity is perceptible 
in the depiction of epiclassic features and non-Classic 
traits. These late qualities are moSt noticeable in the 
northern lowlands and Pasion district of the Peten, where 
they occur as early as 9.14.0.0.0-9.15.0.0.0 (A.D. 710- 
730), but ultimately, they can be observed throughout the 
Maya area. 

I separated non-Classic traits. which are possibly 


Mexican articles, from epiclassic features such as cursive 


lines, figural distortions and Simplifications of 
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traditional motifs, because there is no evidence th 
at 


epiclassic features were the result of foreign influence. 
Nonetheless, epiclassic and Ocn-Classic traits usually 
occur together. Proskouriakoff (1950:156-157) ang other 
writers (Thompson 1970; J. Graham 1973: Sabloff 1973) 

have attributed non-Classic elements to Mexican intrusions, 
although Proskcuriakoff (ibid) cautioned that they might 
be local in origin. I am aware af two non~-Classic traits 
(strap leggings and reptiiian mask u2addresses) which are 
found on very late monuments, but in fact occur rather 
early in the Classic sequence. Strap leggings apnpnear at 
Caracol and Ed=na around 9 12.0.0.9 or A.D. 671 (pls. 

86 and 106-107), and subsequently at Seibal on 10.2.0.0.0 
or A.D. 868 (Greene et al.1972:P1.101), as well as on the 
Mexican-iMaya murals of Cacaxtla (pls. 251 amd 252). 


Reptilian mask headgear is depicted on Calakmui Stela II, 
dated 9.13.0.0.0 or A.D. 691 (pl. 92), and later shown at 
Naranjo and centers in the Pasion after 9.15.0.0.0 or 
A.D. 730 (pis. 215 and 240-241). 
may not necessarily mean non-Maya. 


tion of epiclassic features ana non-Classic traits does 


change the character of Classic Maya dress substantially 


after 9.18.0.0.0 ‘A.D. 799). The period from coe 


to 10.5.0.0.0 (A.D. 799-468) is best considered as 


introductory to the Postclassic. 


In summary, non-Classic 


However, the combina- 


eRe 
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. = : hg get, 0 ae oe a es 
I would like to end by briefly reviewing the approach 


taken here, because the study includes more than an 


analysis of regional developments. So little has been 


written on Maya costume that it was first necessary to 
examine the vocabulary of Classic dress (Chapter Oue). 
This section contained definitions for different articles 
Of dress; probable materials and techniques of construc- 
tion, based upon the archaeological evidence and know- 


ledge of contemporary practices among Maya and Wexican 


groups; and lastiy, the recognition of public and private 


forms of dress, distinctions which become apparent after 
considering the motives and Dpurposes t9 dress in the 


histor; of costume. 


The ideas raised in Chapter One could nave been 
expanded. Most site reports, for example, contain some 
Ciscussion of Surviving materials. I used only a few in 
order to demonstrate that costume elements visible in 
Maya art were actually worn. More articles of dress 
could be identified, and all of them properly illustrated 
in a vook. My survey was confined to those typically 
found an SCulytures and architectural reliefs. Pingalir, 
in the literature on European costume, some authors 
(Kohler 1928:216 and 236-37; Boucher 1966:314 and 318) 
Suggest that fashions were changed not by cities or 
countries, but by important individuals, especially kings, 


queens, Knights and Other members of royal courts. 


2m 
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It would be interesting to write a history of Maya costume 


as a series Of changes introduced by such Classic rulers 
as Curl Nose at Tikal, Pacal of Palenque, Shield Jaguar 
from Yaxchilan, and at Copan, the man Named Yax Macaw 
(Pahl 1976). I chose a Geographic approach, USing cities 
and regions as indicators of Change, in an attempt to 
better understand disparate movements in the development 


of Classic dress, and ultimately, of Classic Maya art. 
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